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- Three Power Conference 


THE MARSHALL PROPOSAL 
By V. M. MOLOTOV, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Statement made at Concluding Session of Three Power Conference, Paris, France, July 2, 1947 


HE Soviet delegation has carefully examined the pro- 

posal submitted by the French delegation on July 1. 

The French draft as well as the previous proposal of 

the British delegation sets the task of drawing up an eco- 
nomic program for the whole of Europe, even though the 
majority of European countries are known to have no nation- 
wide economic programs of their own. With a view to ela- 
borating such a comprehensive European program it is 
proposed to set up a special organization charged with assess- 
ing the resources and needs of European countries and even 
with determining the development of the main branches 
of industry of these countries, and only after that with ascer- 
taining the possibilities of receiving American economic aid. 
Therefore, the question of American economic aid, of 
which indeed nothing definite is yet known, has now pro- 
vided an occasion for the British and French governments to 
seek the creation of a new organization standing over and 
above the countries of Europe and interfering in their in- 
ternal affairs down to determining the line of development 
to be followed by the main branches of industry in these 
countries. Furthermore, Great Britain and France together 
with the countries close to them are laying claim to a pre- 
dominant position in this organization or in the so-called 
“Steering committee” for Europe, as it has been named in 


the British draft. 


Loss OF SOVEREIGNTY SEEN 


Verbal reservations are now being made to the effect that 
this organization would allegedly not intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of these states and would not encroach upon 
their sovereignty. But it clearly follows from the tasks which 
are being set before this organization or before the “steering 
committee” that the European countries would find them- 
selves placed under control and would lose their former 
economic and national independence because it so pleases 
certain strong powers. 


In any case, it is now suggested that the possibility of 
American aid being received by this or that country involves 
an obedient attitude on its part vis-a-vis the above-mentioned 
organization and its “steering committee.” 

Where is this likely to lead? 

Today pressure may be put on Poland to produce more 
coal, even though it be at the expense of the other branches 
of Polish industry, because that is in the interest of certain 
European countries; tomorrow it will be said that Czecho- 
slovakia must be required to increase her agricultural pro- 
duction and to reduce her engineering industry, and it will 
be proposed that Czechoslovakia should receive machinery 
from other European countries wishing to sell goods at higher 
prices. 

BENEFIT TO CORPORATIONS 


Or, as the newspapers recently reported, Norway will be 
compelled to discontinue the development of her steel indus- 
try because that is more convenient to certain foreign steel 
corporations, etc. 

What would then remain of the economic independence 
and sovereignty of such European countries? 

Under these conditions, how would the small countries 
and in general the less powerful states be able to safeguard 
their national economies and independence? 

The Soviet government certainly cannot venture along this 
path, and continues to support its proposals put forth at this 
conference June 30. Nor does the Soviet government share 
the enthusiasm regarding foreign support made apparent in 
the last French draft. 

When efforts are directed toward Europe helping herself 
in the first place and developing her economic potentialities 
as well as the exchange of goods between countries, such 
efforts are in conformity with the interests of the countries 
of Europe. When, however, it is stated as in the French 
proposal that the decisive hold on the rehahilitation of the 
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economic life of European countries should belong to the 
United States and not to the European countries themselves, 
such a position stands in contradiction to the interests of 
European countries, since it might lead to a denial of their 
economic independence, which denial is incompatible with 
national sovereignty. 


Favors NATIONAL EFFORTS 


The Soviet delegation believes that internal measures and 
the national efforts of each country should have a decisive 
importance for the countries of Europe, and not make cal- 
culations for foreign support, which should be of secondary 
importance. The Soviet Union has always counted above 
all on its own powers, and is known to be on a steady way 
of progress of its economic life. 

There exist two forms of international co-operation. 

The first form of co-operation is based on the develop- 
ment of political and economic relations between states 
possessing equal rights, and in that case their national sover- 
eignty does not suffer from foreign interference. 

Such is the democratic basis for international co-operation 
which brings nations closer together and facilitates the task 
of their mutual aid. 

There exists, however, a different form of international 
co-operation, based on the predominant position of one or 
several strong powers in relation to other countries, which 
slip into the position of subordinated countries deprived of 
their independence. 


Two Forms DIFFER 


It is perfectly obvious that the first form of co-operation 
between states, when they act as parties possessing equal 
rights, is radically different from the second form of inter- 
national co-operation, when this principle is not observed. 

The Soviet government, while favoring the development 
of international collaboration on the basis of equal rights 
and mutual respect for the interests of the contracting parties, 
cannot lend its assistance to anyone in arranging his affairs 
at the expense of other countries of less strength or size, 
because this has nothing in common with normal co-operation 
between states. 

The Soviet government, considering that the Anglo- 
French plan to set up a special organization for the co- 
ordination of the economies of European states would lead 
to interference in the internal affairs of European countries, 
particularly those which have the greatest need for outside 
aid, and believing that this can only complicate relations be- 
tween the countries of Europe and hamper their co-operation, 
rejects this plan as being altogether unsatisfactory and in- 
capable of yielding any positive results. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union favors the fullest 
development of economic collaboration between European 
and other countries on a healthy basis of equality and mutual 


respect for national interests, and has itself constantly con- 
tributed and will contribute to this end by the expansion 
of trade with other countries. 


QUESTION OF GERMANY 


The fact that the Franco-British proposals raise the ques- 
tion of Germany and her resources merits special attention. 
It is proposed that the above-mentioned organization or the 
“steering committee” should also deal with the utilization 
of German resources, although it is generally known that 
the justified reparation claims of those Allied countries which 
had suffered from German aggression still remain to be met. 

Therefore, not only is no special concern being shown for 
those countries which had made the greatest sacrifices during 
the war as well as important contributions to Allied vic- 
tory, but indeed it is at their expense that it is proposed 
to direct the resources of Germany for purposes other than 
reparations. 

On the other hand, nothing is being done to expedite the 
setting up of an all-German government which would be 
qualified to take care of the needs of the German people 
better than any one else. 

On the contrary, the policy of federalizing Germany is 
still being carried out in the western zones of Germany, as 
well as the line of action directed toward a still greater 
separation of western German territories from the rest of 
Germany, a fact which is incompatible with the genuine 
restoration of Germany as a united democratic state forming 
part of the European family of peace-loving states. 


Divivep Europe FEARED 


What would the implementation of the Franco-British 
proposal concerning the setting up of a special organization 
or of a “steering committee” for the elaboration of a com- 
prehensive European economic program lead to? 

It would lead to no good results. 

It would lead to Great Britain, France and that group 
of countries which follows them separating themselves from 
the other European states and thus dividing Europe into 
two groups of states and creating new difficulties in the re- 
lations between them. 

In that case American credits would serve not to facilitate 
the economic rehabilitation of Europe, but to make use of 
some European countries against other European countries 
in whatever way certain strong powers seeking to establish 
their domination should find it profitable to do so. 

The Soviet government considers it necessary to caution 
the governments of Great Britain and of France against the 
consequences of such action, which would be directed not 
toward the unification of the efforts of the countries of 
Europe in the task of their economic rehabilitation after 
the war, but would lead to opposite results, which have 


nothing in common with the real interests of the peoples of 
Europe. 





By ERNEST BEVIN, British Foreign Minister 
Excerpts from Statement made at Concluding Session of Three Power Conference, Paris, France, July 2, 1947 


R. Molotov’s objections to the Franco-British pro- 
gram were based on a complete travesty of the 
facts and a complete misrepresentation of every- 
thing the British government had submitted. I suppose 
the method is to go on repeating those misrepresentations in 


the hope that some one would at last believe them. The 
British documents would speak for themselves. 

It is a fundamental principle by which we work not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other countries, and we 
hope the national sovereignty of European powers will be 
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recognized and respected equally by every one while this 
attempt is being made to achieve economic co-operation. 
From the beginning I have seen the Marshall proposal a 
way to secure quickly the rehabilitation and independence 
of Europe—not a way to undermine it; to make Europe free 
—not to provide for the domination of any one state. 
When this meeting began I had hoped that all three of 
us would be able jointly to give Europe a lead, to co-operate 
in finding a way to put the Continent on its feet again. 
‘That has not proved to be the case. 


Witt ContTINUE EFForRTS 


But Britain will continue to strive for the unity of 
Europe, for the independence of Europe and for the inde- 
pendence of its national units. 

I regret that Mr: Molotov has threatened that if we con- 


tinued this beneficient work we must face grave consequences. 

Well, my country has faced grave consequences and 
threats before. It is not the sort of prospect which will 
deter us from doing what we consider our duty. 

Nevertheless, I profoundly regret that threat. 

Our policy is to dominate none and to co-operate with 
every one. We shall work as closely as we can with he 
United Nations organization and inform it and its various 
bodies and all the governments of what we are doing. 

If there are governments which will not co-operate, then 
we shall at least have discharged our duty by trying to help 
them. 

I regret that in the course of the meeting, suspicions have 
been expressed of Britain’s intentions. By our action we 
will prove these to have been unjustified and in the end, 
perhaps by example, we may win when by argument we can’t. 





By GEORGES BIDAULT, French Foreign Minister 
Statement made at Concluding Session of Three Power Conference, Paris, France, July 2, 1947 


HAVE listened with great attention, and also with 

some disappointment, to the declaration of Mr. Molo- 

tov. His conclusion is a warning to my country. In 
my turn I should like to warn the Soviet delegation against 
any action which might result in dividing Europe into two 
groups. 

As far as the French government is concerned it rejects 
any suspicion of hegemony. The interest of European 
peoples is to unite and not to be separated. The world is 
witness that France has done everything to prevent divisi »n, 
and she solemnly declines all responsibility for the conse- 
quences which may result from a refusal which she has done 
everything to prevent. 

I should like to present a few remarks concerning the 
criticisms which have been brought forward concerning the 
last French plan. It has been stated repeatedly that it was 
& program imposing upon various European nations. I wish to 
state once more that what we intend to ask from the European 
nations is a balance sheet, and that their independence is 
wholly safeguarded. National statistical figures have to be 
added up and compared in such a way as to determine re- 
sources and needs. In that there is not a shadow of a sus- 
picion of restraint imposed upon Europe. 

As regards the body whose task it will be to establish this 
balance sheet, it will act without violence but in accordance 
with the data with which it is supplied. 

It has been said that American aid is uncertain. It will 
be more so if the data of the problem are not respected, and 
if, of course, Europe refuses to say—I say again for the 
feurth time at least—what she can do for herself and what 
is lacking to us all. 


Meppiuinc Is DENIED 


We have been told that it is a pretext for meddling in 
the internal affairs of other peoples. I have stated over and 
over again, I have even put it down in writing, that there 
is no question of giving directives through channels of author- 
ity. It is a question of obtaining information on the pro- 
duction targets of these various countries and of harmonizing 
them in free discussion. 

Neither Britain, I am sure, nor France, in any case, I 
may say, Claims a predominant voice in such a concert; but 
we have learned from the experience of existing interna- 


tional organizations that the role of the great powers cannot 
be underestimated. That is why we believe, as would be 
normal in any other case of this kind, that it is our duty to 
take the initiative. 

Consequently, there are not only verbal reservations con- 
cerning non-interference in internal affairs and concerning 
the guaranty of the particular sovereignty of the states, 
but a clear and categorical agreement. There could be 
no question of controlled countries forced to submit to the 
whims of a few big powers. The acceptance of European 
countries would not depend on their obedience, but on their 
independent acceptance. They will participate, if they 
wish it, and my information is that a large number of them 
wish it. Their willing co-operation will be welcome; nat- 
urally, no co-operation other than willing could be accepted. 

Of all the hypotheses which have been set forth by Mr. 
Molotov, the one, for example, that Poland would have to 
confine itself to coal production to the detriment of other 
industries, that Czechoslovakia would have to abandon cer- 
tain industries in which she excels in favor of the develop- 
ment of her agriculture, that Norway would have to reduce 
her production of steel—simply does not hold up. We have 
the authority to say that the French delegation never con- 
sidered any plan concerning any of those countries. 


Countries Neep HEtp 


These three countries need help. All that would be 
asked of them would be to say that in exchange for possible 
aid which will first come from other countries of Europe 
and then from America, they are capable of furnishing their 
share to Europe. They possess better data than we possess, 
and we ask them to furnish it with the view of establishing 
a combined balance sheet. 

Do the European states thereby lose any of their independ- 
ence? That is the question which has been posed. They 
do not. I have never been able to understand how collabora- 
tion can impair independence. Collaboration among states, 
whether they be neighbors or far from each other, respects 
mutual independence, and a collaboration which does not 
respect this independence is without value. It is, conse- 
quently, in independence and for independence that their co- 
operation is asked. 

It has been suggested that France appears over-eager for 
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foreign aid. France indeed recalls having felt such eager- 
ness at a time when it was French aid which could be 
helpful to many countries throughout the world. But at 
the present time, France feels exactly the opposite. It is a 
question in the first place of individual effort in each coun- 
try. This is indispensable. Each state must do its utmost 
to aid its own recovery with the means left at its disposal 
after the war’s destruction. Then, in this relatively small 
continent, this indispensable effort must be organized to co- 
ordinate our means in a friendly manner while preserving 
independence. Finally, in regard to the balance and in a 
provisional manner, it will be proper to apply to another 
country, which emerged undamaged from the war and whose 
means are immense, to aid the countries which have suffered 
most and have been the first, and the principal ones to 
endure the horror of the war. 


EXPLAINS PHRASE 


I know that certain terminology in the proposal drawn up 
by the French delegation may require some explanation. 
This concerns the use of the words “decisive role” in des- 
cribing American aid. I apologize for having to explain 
our phraseology. The expression ‘decisive role’ does not 
signify “principal role.” 

Since all of us around this table are old companions in 
arms—and sometimes in combat among ourselves—may I 
remind you that in a French victory and in a French defeat, 
at Marengo and at Waterloo, the “decisive role” was 
played by several thousand men who arrived at the last 
moment. That was the decisive role; it was not the prin- 
cipal role. 


We shall assume the principal role, each of us and all of 
us together, I trust; and the decisive role in the next few 
months, we hope, will be played by the United States: these 
are the several thousand men who will decide the battle 
and the victory against misery. 

As far as Germany is concerned, I must repeat what I 
stated yesterday. The position of the French government 
has not changed in regard to reparations. The only thing 
that the French project proposes now is consultation be- 
tween the commanders in chief. 

As for the countries that have suffered from the war 
and were the victims of Hitlerite aggression, I have myself 
mentioned, in sympathy with the Soviet proposition, the 
possibility of arranging for all possible priorities. 

It is true that I now see re-appearing the idea of a unified 
government of Germany—an idea to which you know the 
French government is not all favorable, at least not today. 
I wish to remind you that this issue cannot be the subject 
of a three-sided discussion. Thus, all of the questions which 
concern Germany, it seems to me, were replied to yesterday. 
I do not want to involve myself in a useless repetition. 

The French proposal has not had, and will not have, the 
effect of shackling the economies of the small countries, but, 
on the contrary, of liberating them. 

On the day when we will have modernized our economy, 
we will be able to pay, with the sale of our products, with 
our own means, for our indispensable purchases, and really 
assure our independence. 

Independence is not achieved in the poverty of isolation; 
it affirms itself in human collaboration and prosperity. 


World Unity 


REQUISITES FOR PERMANENT PEACE 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at Monticello, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 4, 1947 


OVERNOR ‘Tuck, Mr. Houston, distinguished 
guests, fellow men: It is fitting that we should 
come to Monticello to celebrate the anniversary of 

our independence. Here lived Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of Independence. Here Thomas Jefferson 
died on July 4, 1826, fifty years from the day the. Declara- 
tion was adopted by the Continental Congress and pro- 
claimed to the world. 

The Declaration of Independence was an expression of 
democratic philosophy that sustained American patriots dur- 
ing the Revolution and has ever since inspired men to fight 
to the death for their “inalienable rights.” 

The standard phrase used by writers of Jefferson’s day 
to describe man’s essential rights was “life, liberty and 
property.” But to Jefferson, human rights were more im- 
portant than property rights, and the phrase, as he wrote 
it in the Declaration of Independence, became “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The laws and the traditions of the colonies in 1776 were 
designed to supp¢rt a monarchial system rather than a 
democratic society: To Thomas Jefferson the American 
Revolution was far more than a struggle for independence. 
It was a struggle for democracy. 

Within a few weeks after independence had been pro- 
claimed at Philadelphia, Jefferson resigned his seat in the 
Continental Congress and returned to his place in the Vir- 





ginia legislature. There he began his monumental work 
of laying the foundation of an independent democracy. 

Within a few years the Virginia legislature, under Jef- 
ferson’s leadership, instituted full religious freedom, abol- 
ished the law which had permitted great estates to pass 
undivided from generation to generation, prohibited the im- 
portation of slaves, revised the civil and criminal code of 
laws and established a general system of public education. 
These acts, according to Jefferson, eradicated every fiber of 
ancient and future aristocracy. These acts formed the basis 
for a truly democratic government. 

Jefferson knew that it was necessary to provide in law 
the requisites for the survival of an independent democracy. 
He knew that it was not enough merely to set forth a 
declaration of independence. 


Cost or ISoLATIONISM 


Two years ago the United States and fifty other nations 
joined in signing that great declaration of interdependence 
known as the charter of the United Nations. We did so 
because we had learned, at staggering cost, that the nations 
of the world cannot live in peace and prosperity if at the 
same time, they try to live in isolation. We have learned 
that nations are interdependent, and that recognition of our 
dependence upon one another is essential to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness of all mankind. 
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It is now the duty of all nations to converge their policies 
toward common goals of peace. Of course, we cannot ex- 
pect all nations, with different histories, institutions and 
economic conditions, to agree at once upon common ideals 
and policies. But it is not too much to expect that all na- 
tions should create, each within its own borders, the requi- 
sites for the growth of world-wide harmony. 

The first requisite of peace among nations is common 
adherence to the principle that governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. There must 
be genuine effort to translate that principle into reality. 

The respective constitutions of virtually all members of 
the United Nations subscribe to the proposition that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. In many countries, however, progress toward 
that goal is extremely slow. In other countries progress in 
that direction is non-existent. And in still others the course 
of government is in the opposite direction. 

It is necessary, if we are to have peace, that the peoples 
of the earth know each other, that they trade with each 
other and trust each other, and that they move toward 
common ideals. And yet, when governments do not derive 
their powers from the consent of the governed, these re- 
quirements are usually denied, and peoples are kept in isola- 
tion. 

The stronger the voice of a people in the formation of 
national policies, the less the danger of aggression. When 
all governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed there will be enduring peace. 


Basic HUMAN RIGHTS 


A second requisite of peace among nations is common 
respect for basic human rights. Jefferson knew the relation- 
ship between respect for these rights and peaceful democracy. 
We see today with equal clarity the relationship between 
respect for human rights and the maintenance of world 
peace. So long as the basic rights of men are denied in any 
substantial portion of the earth, men everywhere must live 
in fear of their own rights and their own security. 

We have learned much in the last fifteen years from 
Germany, Italy and Japan about the intimate relationship 
of dictatorship, aggression and the loss of human rights, 
‘The problem of protecting human rights has been recognized 
in the charter of the United Nations, and a commission is 
studying the subject at this time. 

No country has yet reached the absolute in protecting 
human rights. In all countries, certainly including our 
own, there is much to be accomplished. The maintenance 
of peace will depend to an important degree upon the prog- 
ress that is made within nations and by the United Nations 
in protecting human rights. 

‘The third requisite of peace is the free and full exchange 
of knowledge, ideas and information among the peoples of 
the earth, and maximum freedom in international travel and 
communication. 

Jefferson well understood this principle. .On one occa- 
sion he said, “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of peace, it expects what never was and never 
will be.” Today we can paraphrase these words in inter- 
national terms as follows: “If the nations of the world 
expect to live in ignorance and suspicion of each other in a 
state of peace, they expect what never was and never 
will be.” 

Many members of the United Nations have jointly cre- 
ated and now support the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization for the purpose of pro- 
moting the free exchange of ideas and information among 
the peoples of the earth. In the preamble to the consti- 
tution of this organization the member nations have declared 








that “the wide diffusion of culture and the education of 
humanity for justice and liberty and peace ... . constitute 
a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill.” 

The United States has taken a leading role in furthering 
this ideal. We believe that it is essential to a peaceful and 
prosperous world. We believe that common knowledge and 
understanding among men can be greatly expanded in the 
years to come. We have the mechanical facilities—the radio, 
television, airplanes—for the creation of a world-wide cul- 


ture. We have only to set them to work for international 
good. 


Barriers MAINTAINED 


Unfortunately, a number of countries maintain barriers 
against the flow of information and ideas into, or out of their 
territories. Many of them restrict international travel. 
Some of them, behind barriers of their own creation, present 
to their citizens carefully selected or distorted versions of 
the facts about other countries. 

These activities of organized distrust lead the people 
away from peace and unity. ‘They are a far cry from con- 
tributing to the full and free exchange of knowledge and 
ideas which we need if we are to have a peaceful world. 

The first step to end ignorance and suspicion would be 
to stop propaganda attacks upon other nations. The second 
step would be to let down the barriers to information, ideas 
and travel. The final step would be to co-operate with other 
nations who are so earnestly endeavoring to increase friendly 
understanding among men. 

Here at the home of Thomas Jefferson, who dedicated 
his life to liberty, education and intellectual freedom, I 
appeal to all nations and to all peoples to break down the 
artificial barriers that separate them. I appeal for toler- 
ance and restraint in the mutual relations of nations and 
people. And I appeal for a free flow of knowledge and 
ideas that alone can lead to a harmonious world. 

The fourth requisite of peace is that nations shall devise 
their economic and financial policies to support a world 
economy rather than separate nationalistic economies. 

It is important to recognize that the United States has 
heavy responsibilities here. The United States is the great- 
est industrial nation of the world, the leading exporter of 
agricultural products, and the greatest creditor nation. 
Europe and Asia, on the other hand, have been devastated 
by war, and with insufficient funds and materials are strug- 
gling desperately with mountainous problems of reconstruc- 
tion. In this situation the economic and financial policies 
maintained by the United States are of crucial importance. 


What U. S. Has Done 


We have contributed nearly twenty billion dollars since 
the war to world relief, reconstruction, and stabilization. 
We have taken the lead in the establishment of the World 
Bank and the World Stabilization Fund. We have co- 
operated fully in the work of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. We have authorized aid 
to Greece and Turkey. We have made generous loans 
through our Export-Import Bank. And we have suggested 
to European nations that further requests for American 
aid should be on the basis of a sound plan for European 
construction. 

Our representatives are in Geneva negotiating a series of 
tariff-reducing trade agreements. They are seeking agree- 
ment with other nations on the charter of an International 
Trade Organization designed to bring fairness and a spirit 
of co-operation into the trade relations of nations. 

I believe that the United States is living up to its re- 
sponsibilities for creating the economic conditions of peace. 
We must realize that these responsibilities are continuous. 
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Even the emergency aspects of the job are not yet behind us. 

It is not enough, however, for one nation to live up to its 
responsibilities for aiding reconstruction and for co-oper- 
ating in the production and the exchange of goods. The 
co-operation of all nations is necessary if the job is to be 
done. To the extent that any nation falls behind, to that 
extent will urgent needs for food, clothing and shelter re- 
main unfilled. 

Yet certain nations today are withholding their support 
of reconstruction plans on the ground that this would mean 
interference by some nations in the internal affairs of others. 
This is as fallacious as the refusal of a man to enter a 
profitable business partnership on the ground that it would 
involve interference in his private affairs. 

Surely after two world wars nations should have learned 
the folly of a nationalism so extreme as to block co-operative 


economic planning among nations for peaceful reconstruc- 
tion. 

The life of Thomas Jefferson demonstrates, to a remark- 
able degree, the strength and power of truth. 

He believed, with conviction, that in this young nation 
the survival of freedom depended upon the survival of truth. 

And so it is with the world. 


As the spirit of freedom and the spirit of truth spread 
throughout the world, so shall there be understanding and 
justice among men. 

This is the foundation for peace—a peace which is not 
merely the absence of war, but a deep, lasting peace built 
upon mutual respect and tolerance. 


Our ‘goal must be—not peace in our time—but peace for 
all time. 


Public Understanding 


MALICIOUS MISREPRESENTATION ONLY CORRECTED BY A FREE PRESS 


By GEORGE C. MARSHALL, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Women’s National Press Club, Washington, D. C., July 1, 1947 


political life, evidences of radical changes in our policy 

on international affairs. The past two years have been 
replete with allegations that with the coming and going of 
various public officials there has been an alteration of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. Actually, the attitude of our people and 
of this Government has shown a remarkable degree of con- 
tinuity in the face of a complicated and rapidly changing 
international situation. The American people emerged from 
this war with an abiding determination to lay the founda- 
tions of a world order in which more could turn their hands 
to constructive tasks and look with confidence to the develop- 
ment of better lives for themselves and their children. It 
was for this reason, I think, that they took the prominent 
part they did in the establishment of the United Nations. 

They have been sorely disappointed and disturbed by the 
setbacks which the principles of international organization 
have received. They recognize that the conditions of the 
post-war world have not proved to be as favorable as they 
had hoped to the development of this concept. They know 
that the task will be harder than appeared to be in prospect 
three years ago. But nothing has changed, I am sure, in 
their determination to create a world in which the principles 
of the United Nations can have a chance to take root and to 
flourish. It was on this determination that United States 
policy rested as the recent hostilities came to an end, and it 
is on this determination that it is based today. 

In a democracy no policy whether foreign or domestic 
has the slightest chance of being effective unless it enjoys 
popular support. This, I think, is especially true of foreign 
affairs where the remoteness of the events, and the strange- 
ness of foreign national traditions makes it very difficult for 
our people to get a clear understanding of even the elements 
of the problem. Under these conditions the only ‘way in 
which general or popular support can be secured for any 
measure relating to foreign affairs is through the medium of 
the press and radio. 

The more complete the public understanding of the issues 
the less the public will be swayed by the winds of passion 
and prejudice. The ideal that we could desire in this coun- 
try would be a public opinion so well grounded that it 


Grete people think they see in the evolution of our 


would discount propaganda and would insure a steady and 
consistent support of the fundamental objectives of our 
foreign policy. We cannot expect one hundred percent sup- 
port for any particular measure. Our democratic system 
thrives upon diversity of epinion, and it is this very diver- 
sity which operates as a correcting and improving mechanism. 
With a free press serious departures from fact or principle, 
however skillfully promoted cannot survive very long. 

In addition to the difficulty of comprehending the multi- 
tudinous factors involved in foreign affairs there is the fact 
of a continuous propaganda of misrepresentation. It is regret- 
table, but perhaps natural in view of our position in the 
world today, that much of this propaganda is directed against 
the United States. Our purposes are distorted, our motives 
impugned, our traditions and institutions decried and 
smeared. In countries where a free press operates, as I have 
remarked, such propaganda has a tendency to correct itself 
within a reasonable time. But this, unfortunately, is not 
the case where a free press is suppressed. 

There has also been much of misunderstanding abroad of 
the degree and purpose of American economic assistance to 
other countries and of the conditions under which it has 
been extended. Much of this has been due to purposeful 
misrepresentation. Those responsible for this misrepresen- 
tation are doing a grave disservice to the suffering peoples 
whose future depends directly on the success of international 
cooperation in the economic field. 

Historical records clearly show that no people have ever 
acted more generously and more unselfishly than the Amer- 
ican people in tendering assistance to alleviate distress and 
suffering. The history of past decades records numerous 
examples of readiness to lend a helping hand in situations 
where there could not possibly have been other compensation 
than the satisfaction that comes from assisting those in need. 

But it would not be entirely accurate to say that the efforts 
of this Government to contribute to the restoration of world 
economy since the termination of the recent war have been 
motivated solely by considerations of charity. Our people 
do realize, I feel sure, that a stable and prosperous world is 
important to their own well being. They also recognize 
that a contribution has already been made by many peoples 
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or nations to such a world in the way of tremendous sacri- 
fices in life and property suffered in the course of military 
operations. Since the United States suffered no such destruc- 
tion on its own territory, although suffering heavy losses in 
lives and national wealth, our people felt it right that this 
country should make a direct contribution to reconstruction 
abroad. Accordingly, they offered and expended out of the 
fruits of their own labor the enormous quantities of Amer- 
ican goods and services which have gone to other countries 
during the past two years. And they have voiced no com- 
plaint that for the considerable part of this contribution 
there has been little of favorable reaction from certain areas 
abroad, that in fact there has been more of criticism than of 
appreciation, 

There could be no more fantastic misrepresentation, no 
more malicious distortion of the truth than the frequent 
propaganda assertions or implications that the United States 
has imperialist aims or that American aid has been offered 
in order to fasten upon the recipients some form of political 
and economic domination. At the end of the war our Gov- 
ernment demobilized the greatest concentration of military 
power that the world has ever seen. Our armed strength 
was deployed from the Elbe in Germany to the islands of 
Japan. ‘This great array was demobilized with amazing 
rapidity until only comparatively small garrisons of troops 
were left on the necessary occupation duty in the principal 


enemy countries. No conditions were attached to this with- 
drawal. Since the termination of the war, American goods 
in the amount of some eighty-two million tons, valved at 
over nine billion dollars, have flowed into Europe from this 
country. No political parties subservient to United States 
interests have been left behind in European countries to at- 
tempt conquest of governments from within. No American 
agents have sought to dominate the police establishment of 
European countries. No “joint American-European com- 
panies” have been forced upon reluctant governments. I do 
not cite this record as evidence of our peaceful intentions 
by way of indulging in national boasting, but merely be- 
cause it is true and judging from some of the charges leveled 
against the United States it may be in danger of being for- 
gotten. 


It would be incorrect to say that the people of this coun- 
try make no demands regarding the utilization of their con- 
tribution to world recovery. They emphatically demand that 
whatever they contribute shall be effectively used for the 
purpose for which it was intended; that it should not be 
expended to serve selfish economic or political interests; and 
that it should be employed specifically to assist in economic 
rehabilitation ; finally, that it should serve a great purpose in 
restoring hope and confidence among the people concerned 
that the world will know peace and security in the future. 


Human Rights 


“WE CAN REACH THE GOAL” 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Delivered to the Conference of the National Association for the Advancement of the Colored People, 


Washington, D. C, June 29, 1947 


R. Chairman, Mrs. Roosevelt, Senator Morse, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: I am 
happy to be present at the closing session of the 
thirty-eighth annual conference of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. The occasion of 
meeting with you here at the Lincoln Memorial affords me 
the opportunity to congratulate the Association upon its ef- 
fective work for the improvement of our democratic processes. 

I should like to talk to you briefly about civil rights and 
human freedom. It is my deep conviction that we have 
reached a turning point in the long history of our country’s 
efiorts to guarantee freedom and equality to all our citizens. 
Recent events in the United States and abroad have made 
us realize that it is more important today than ever before 
to insure that all Americans enjoy thése rights. 

When I say all Americans—I mean all Americans. 

The civil right laws written in the early years of our 
Republic, and the traditions which have been built upon 
them, are precious to us. Those laws were drawn up with 
the memory still fresh in men’s minds of the tyranny of an 
absentee government. They were written to protect the 
citizens against any possible tyrannical act by the new gov- 
ernment in this country. 

But we cannot be content with a civil liberties program 
which emphasizes only the need of protection against the 
possibility of tyranny by the Government. 

We cannot stop there. 

We must keep moving forward, with new concepts of 
civil rights to safeguard our heritage. The extension of civil 
rights today means not protection of the people against the 
Government, but protection of the people by the Government. 


We must make the Federal Government a friendly, vigi- 
lant defender of the rights and equalities of all Americans. 
And again I mean all Americans. 

As Americans, we believe that every man should be free 
to live his life as he wishes. He should be limited only by 
his responsibility to his fellow countrymen. If this freedom 
is to be more than a dream, each man must be guaranteed 
equality of opportunity. The only limit to an American’s 
achievement should be his ability, his industry and his char- 
acter. ‘These rewards for his effort should be determined 
only by these truly relevant qualities. 

Our immediate task is to remove the last remnants of 
the barriers which stand between millions of our citizens and 
their birthright. There is no justifiable reason for discrimi- 
nation because of ancestry, or religion, or race, or color. 

We must not tolerate such limitations on the freedom of 
any of our people and on their enjoyment of basic rights 
which every citizen in a truly democratic society must possess. 

Every man should have the right to a decent home, the 
right to an education, the right to adequate medical care, 
the right to a worthwhile job, the right to an equal share in 
making the public decisions through the ballot, and the right 
to a fair trial in a fair court. 

We must insure that these rights—on equal terms—are 
enjoyed by every citizen. 

To these principles I pledge my full and continued 
support. 

Many of our people still suffer the indignity of insult, the 
harrowing fear of intimidation, and, I regret to say, the 
threat of physical injury and mob violence. The prejudice 
and intolerance in which these evils are rooted still exist. 
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The conscience of our nation, and the legal machinery which 
enforces it, have not yet secured to each citizen full freedom 
from fear. 

We cannot wait another decade or another generation to 
remedy these evils. We must work, as never before, to 
cure them now.. The aftermath of war and the desire to 
keep faith with our nation’s historic principles makes the 
need a pressing one. 

The support of desperate populations of battle-ravaged 
countries must be won for this free way of life. We must 
have them as allies in our continuing struggle for the peace- 
ful solution of the world’s problems. Freedom is not an 
easy lesson to teach, nor an easy cause to sell, to peoples 
beset by every kind of privation. “They may surrender to 
the false security offered so temptingly by totalitarian re- 
gimes unless we can prove the superiority of democracy. 

Our case for democracy should be as strong as we can 
make it. It should rest on practical evidence that we have 
been able to put our own house in order. 

For these compelling reasons, we can no longer afford 
the luxury of a liesurely attack upon prejudice and dis- 
crimination. ‘There is much that state and local govern- 
ments can do in providing positive safeguards for civil rights. 
But we cannot, any longer, await the growth of a will to 
action in the slowest state or the most backward community. 

Our National Government must show the way. 

This is a difficult and complex undertaking. Federal laws 
and administrative machineries must be improved and ex- 
panded. We must provide the Government with better 
tools to do the job. As a first step, I appointed an Advisory 
Committee on Civil Rights last December. Its members, 
fifteen distinguished private citizens, have been surveying 
our civil rights difficulties and needs for several months. 
I am confident that the product of their work will be a 
sensible and vigorous program for action by all of us. 

We must strive to advance civil rights wherever it lies 


within our power. For example, I have asked the Congress 
to pass legislation extending basic civil rights to the people 
of Guam and American Samoa so that these people can 
share our ideals of freedom and self-government. This step, 
with others which will follow, is evidence to the rest of 
the world of our confidence in the ability of all men to 
build free institutions. 

The way ahead is not easy. We shall need all the wis- 
dom, imagination and courage we can muster. We must 
and shall guarantee the civil rights of all our citizens. 
Never before has the need been so urgent for skillful and 
vigorous action to bring us closer to our ideal. 

We can reach the goal. When past difficulties faced our 
nation, we met the challenge with inspiring charters of 
human rights—the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, the Bill of Rights and the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation. ‘Today our representatives, and those of other 
liberty-loving countries on the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights, are preparing an International Bill of 
Rights. We can be confident that it will be a great land- 
mark in man’s long search for freedom since its members 
consist of such distinguished citizens of the world as Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

With these noble charters to guide us, and with faith in 
our hearts, we shall make our land a happier home for 
our people, a symbol of hope for all men, and a rock of 
security in a troubled world. 

Abraham Lincoln understood so well the ideal which you 
and I seek today. As this conference closes we would do 
well to keep in mind his words, when he said, 

“* * * Tf it shall please the Divine Being who deter- 
mines the destinies of nations, we shall remain a united 
people, and we will, humbly seeking Divine Guidance, make 
their prolonged national existence a source of new benefits 
to themselves and their successors, and to all classes and 
conditions of mankind.” 


America’s Lack of Success in Europe 


FAILURE TO TRANSPLANT DEMOCRACY ON LIBERATED SOIL 
By ROBERT H. JACKSON, Associate Justice, Supreme Court of the United States 
Delivered at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, June 15, 1947 


R. President, Trustees, Faculty and Graduates of 

Dartmouth College: My first desire is to express 

earnest appreciation of the honor of being asso- 

ciated with the Class of 1947 in receiving a diploma from 

this historic and respected institution. 1 am chosen to ad- 

dress you today in the hope, as I assume, that out of my 

experience with representatives of many countries in the 

trial of the Nazi war leaders I may contribute something 
to vour knowledge of our most urgent problems. 

Uppermost in the mind of every thoughtful youth today 
is this question: Will I have to go through another war? 
I cannot answer that question, of course, but perhaps I can 
point out some of the factors that will help you to deter- 
mine the probabilities. 

We must ask at the outset whether any nation is seeking 
deliberately to provoke or start a new war, for if it is, we 
may be certain some pretext for it will be found. We an- 
swer at once that we are not, and the accussing finger 
usually points at Soviet Russia. The closed frontier policy 
of the Soviet Unien, so contrary to Western practice, 
naturally arouses Western suspicions and defeats any efforts 


at mutual understanding. The Soviet representatives are 
difficult for us to deal with, often seem to be purposely so, 
and at times are belligerent in their statements. Their policy 
impresses us as aggressively expansionist, and, with our 
limited background in Russian history and affairs, to be 
deliberately provocative. Despite all these outward appear- 
ances, I think a dispassionate review of circumstantial evi- 
dence is convincing that the Soviet leaders want at all 
hazards to avoid actual war with the United States, at 
least in the near future. 

Sober information is that the Russian people are depressed 
and baffled by this war talk, as are Americans. It is dis- 
illusioning to their masses, as it is to ours, to find the late 
effective alliance against the Nazi menace dissolving in 
mutual recriminations and charges that the menace is being 
continued by the other. But they have a much more lively 
appreciation of what war in the homeland means than we 
have. Russia suffered from the scorn and fury of the 
German invaders beyond our imagination. Russian casual- 
ties have been responsibly computed at no fewer than five 
million military and nine million civilian dead. If these 
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figures can be comprehended, they are staggering. The 
havoc of invasion in western Russian is still felt in every 
farm, village and city. Captured documents used at Nurn- 
berg showed an unbelieveable sadism toward the Eastern 
peoples. Men who live in dugouts and in huts in the 
shadow of the ruins of their homes do not yearn for more 
war. Of course, the economy of the country is wrecked 
much as ours would be if we were invaded on the Atlantic 
coast and destroyed as far as the Ohio River, including 
Pittsburgh. ‘The Russian people had been ruthlessly driven 
to give every nerve and sinew to build up and modernize 
their industry under the repeated Soviet plans. They were 
sustained with the faith and promise that when these plans 
were fulfilled easier times would be the lot of all. These 
weary and desolated people know that because of war they 
must begin all over again, rebuild a large part of their 
industry and homes, and relocate much of their industry 
in more defensible areas east of the Ural Mountains. War 
with them was not a matter of giving up steaks and un- 
essential gasoline to the war effort; it meant diversion from 
an already inadequate living standard. And now, burdens 
of reconstruction must be shouldered—burdens which our 
undestroyed country does not face. The Soviet government 
has admitted that its war-weary industry is seriously lagging 
in many branches. Labor discipline is strict; absence, slack- 
ness and lack of punctuality bring punishment. Returning 
soldiers who have observed a different way of life un- 
doubtedly create social problems and discontents. All of 
these circumstances make it highly improbable that the 
Russian Government now desires renewal of war. 

Nevertheless, there is a certain fatalistic feeling, which 
seems to have grown in both countries, that we must fight 
sooner or later, and some feel, therefore, that we had 
better fight sooner instead of later. I think the premise 
that war is inevitable is an unprovable and vicious one. 
What does Russia have that we want? What do we have 
that a country so rich in natural resources as Russia, wants? 
Neither has anything vital to the other’s existence and 
nothing worth a fraction of the cost of taking it by war. 
The only things we are likely to quarrel about do not 
presently belong to either of us but are the possession of 
third parties. We are in severe and bitter competition to 
win these third parties to our respetive spheres of influence, 
and the question is whether this kind of rivalry will result 
in armed hostilities. 

If no one really wants a war, and if the stars do not 
make war our inevitable fate, it comes to this: The hazard 
of war is measured by the danger that the world will sim- 
ply blunder into it. That is a considerable risk, and it jus- 
tifies vour deepest anxiety. Wars have not often come as 
result of a deliberate and conscious public decision. They 
are consequences of policies and commitments whose effects, 
when made, were but half realized, even by the men who 
made them. By the time the people have awakened to 
know that an issue of war or peace exists, it usually is too 
late to have a real choice and events have dictated the 
decision. 

If war comes by blundering, there is at least some chance 
that it will be by an American blunder. Any miscalcula- 
tions, overreachings, or reckless talking on our part can be 
as decisive in bringing about catastrophe as those of any 
other country. A very large, perhaps the largest, factor, 
in keeping the future peace of the world will be the state 
of public opinion and information right here in the United 
States. 

It would be wholesome, too, if we realize that we, as 
well as other peoples, are susceptible to errors of judgment 
and misleading information. We are far from Europe, 


generally unversed in its history, geography and its many 
languages, interests and conflicts. Lack of understanding 
and interest is easily the characteristic of our democracy 
most likely to lead us into jeopardy. Let us look backward 
candidly. Did not American public opinion tragically un- 
derestimate the strength of Hitler, the staying power of 
Russia, the striking power of Japan? Did we not over- 
estimate the resistance of France and the power of Great 
Britain, particularly in outposts like Singapore? Certainly 
a right impression of the immediately available strength of 
both our friends and our foes is elementary information in 
making foreign commitments. We were misinformed, even 
in high places, on both in the late war. Fortunately, some 
of the errors in calculation, notably that in the case of 
Russian resistance, worked in our favor and time was given 
to overcome other errors, which may not occur again. I 
find today little public realization that we won this war 
by a perilously narrow margin and owe much to the blunders 
of the enemy ; another factor that we cannot always count on. 

We must regard as dangerous to our security, as well as 
to our peace, the tendency to adopt the spirit of Cleopatra, 
who is said to have practiced beheading messengers who 
brought her bad news. A mature and prudent attitude 
would be to welcome any reliable information and to face 
squarely its implication, and to encourage every honest 
criticism of our course. Our critical faculties are too little 
used, and too much we over-simplify our problems by resort 
to slogans. Some of the bromides which take hold of our 
thinking and talking are so misleading that they only build 
us up for disillusionment. 

One of the most contagious half-truths of the past decade 
has been the “one world” slogan. As a geographical obser- 
vation, it was neither novel nor relevant to our problems. 
As an observation of political systems or philosophy, econom- 
ics or cultural outlook, it was fallacious. But it induced 
such a cosey feeling that no public man dared question it. 
So, it is now a psychological jolt to the mass of Americans 
to find that East still is East, and West still is West, and 
if ever the twain are to meet, it is not in our time. We 
have become fairly hysterical suddenly to realize that the 
only real truth in the slogan about “one world” is that we 
have no place else to go and so can’t get away from the un- 
congenial people that inhabit it with us. Some Americans 
react violently to the discovery that, after all, there are at 
least two worlds and jump to the conclusion that we must 
fight it out to show that ours is the better. 

If we do not drift or stumble into war, our position vis- 
a-vis Russia seems certain to be one of fierce and lasting 
political and economic competition over most of the world. 
Russia is the natural leader, if not the dictator, of all that 
growing block of nations which are under the authoritarian 
system of government. The United States has become 
leader of all those which adhere to the Western concept 
of democratic government. The two systems are irrecon- 
cilable. Wherever the authoritarian system exists, it not 
only refuses the slightest compromise with our ideas, but it 
does not even tolerate the presence of persons who accept 
them. Similarly, we are forced to protect our own system 
from subversion by measures to prevent infiltration by per- 
sons of Soviet allegiance. Nor can we, with loyalty to our 
own free government, compromise with the principles of 
authoritarian regimes. The school of collectivist-liberals in 
this country who would adopt, at least in part, the Commu- 
nist program which relates to property rights, overlooks the 
fact that no country yet has started upon a collectivist eco- 
nomic program that did not end by destroying every vestige 
of what we call civil liberties. Until the experiment of some 
people demonstrates that a collectivist state can be estab- 
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lished and can exist without becoming a police state, we 
must regard the two as inseparable and irreconcilable with 
the principles under which we have been organized and 
have achieved phenomenal success. 

It may appear inconsistent to acknowledge irreconcilable 
conflict and world-wide rivalry between Russia and ourselves 
and at the same time to maintain that it need not lead to a 
war. Perhaps I have been rendered naive by successful cooper- 
ation with the Soviet, as well as our other Allies, in con- 
nection with the Nurnberg trial. The Soviet government 
joined us in the Agreement of London which, for the first 
time in history, declared unambiguously that it is an inter- 
national crime to plot, prepare or wage a war of aggression. 
The Soviet joined in prosecuting, convicting and executing 
German leaders for that offense. To now engage in a war 
of aggression would stultify Russia before the world. 

But we did not declare any method of exerting influence 
on another country except by physical force, to be a crime. 
Neither the United States nor any other country was pre- 
pared to go beyond outlawing actual use of military force. 
I am satisfied that Russia intends, without resorting to 
armed aggression, to use other methods not outlawed in 
the Nurnberg compact, to match us in competition for the 
favor of other people. Such weapons include peaceful in- 
filtration of their societies, support of underground move- 
ments, capitalizing threat of military measures short of war, 
incitement to revolution, and propaganda appeals. 

For those who believe ardently in our system and way of 
life, it is baffling and deflating to find so much of the liber- 
ated world, which we had thought to be our debtors, re- 
jecting our leadership and example in economic, political, 
moral and intellectual matters. Not one of the liberated 
countries, nearly all of which have reorganized their gov- 
ernments, has adopted our constitutional democracy with 
its three-way presidential-congressional-judicial separation of 
powers. Not one has copied our Bill of Rights. The 
drift of the world since the war has been more towards 
Russia’s system than towards ours. It is proceeding even 
in countries such as England, where it owes little, if any- 
thing, to Russian pressures. 

The prevailing American view of the choice we hold out 
to troubled peoples is simple. It is a political system founded 
on a majority rule, with toleration and civil rights for 
minorities and individuals, including freedom of press, 
screen, radio, speech, religion and assembly, and an eco- 
nomic order of free private enterprise which, in the Ameri- 
can environment, has proven the greatest producer of goods 
and wealth and the highest standard of living the world 
has seen. We are just as fully convinced that Soviet lead- 
ership offers nothing but dictatorship, suppression and pov- 
erty. Our citizens, viewing the choice to be as simple as 
that, cannot understand what is wrong with countries that 
reject our beneficent and unselfish proffers to expand the 
area of our way of life. What is wrong? 

In the first place, we have put Russia in a position of tre- 
mendous advantage in dealing with timid, demoralized and 
war-weary peoples. They know that she has armed forces 
in the occupation areas several times the number of our 
own; that delay in making peace defers indefinitely the de- 
parture and demobilization of the Red Army, and that even 
then Russian influence will be permanently backed by 
armed forces nearby. Counsels of prudence and expediency 
are whispered by leaders everywhere that the smaller coun- 
tries must get along with Russia, even though the behavior 
of the Red Army makes many silent enemies. 

Russia and the United States pursued opposite policies 
after the German surrender. The lot of Russian occupation 
soldiers, who live as much as possible off the land and are 


paid in occupation marks printed in Germany, has been 
sufficiently comfortable so that there was no overwhelming 
demand among them to return home. It has been com- 
paratively easy, as well as good for her prestige, for Rus- 
sia to maintain strong occupation forces. We, on the con- 
trary, without awaiting settlement of any of the war prob- 
lems, embarked on a redeployment program. Now, I fully 
sympathize with the urge of Americans to get home and 
with the desire of parents and loved ones to get our men 
back. But that did not change the effect on Europeans of 
a withdrawal which seemed over there to be almost of 
panic speed. I witnessed its effect on the attitude of our 
late enemies and our Allies. They had admired the Ameri- 
can Army as a matchless fighting army. But they began to 
doubt American understanding of the magnitude of the 
reorganization that was pending in Europe, and to ques- 
tion our determination to stand by the really democratic 
forces until they could establish themselves. The result 
is that our representatives in Europe have been left with 
support that is comparatively inadequate to their tasks, which 
raises in Russian and other European minds doubts whether 
we have not disabled ourselves from quickly backing up our 
diplomatic position. 'We must expect Russia at all times 
to take full advantage of any pacifism or want of prepared- 
ness On our part. 

But most important of all, it seems to me we fail to ap- 
preciate the skill and effectiveness of the Soviet propaganda 
appeals to the depressed peoples of the world, and over- 
estimate our own. Tyranny and poverty, which we say 
are Russia’s only contributions, are not so shocking or fear- 
ful to people who have never known anything else. This 
is the case in Greece, the Balkans, Hungary and the Near 
and Middle East. 

Also, our liberty and prosperity are presented to the masses 
of Europe in a very different light than we see them. Of 
course, all have been impressed with our productive capacity 
as demonstrated by the war. But our minority problems 
and injustices are played up, our industrial strife is magni- 
fied and capitalized, the extravagance and vulgarity of our 
wealthy are caricatured, the conflict and indecisiveness of 
our political system is pointed out, and, most of all, our 
alternating periods of depression and activity, deflation and 
inflation, are pictured as cause of much of the world’s dis- 
tress and woe. 

Our economic system of private enterprise does not 
awaken enthusiasm among those masses, for they do not, in 
their impoverished countries, expect to become prosperous 
under any system. If they can be assured of elementary 
necessities, they will forego hope of luxuries. Living in 
have-not lands, they simply cannot understand a country 
that is worried over what to do about surplus production. 
For example, can you imagine the reaction of hungry and 
destitute people to the recent photograph of the destruction 
in the United States of huge piles of potatoes? Our sys- 
tem is too complicated and immense for these simply agri- 
cultural and handicraft people to appreciate, and its ad- 
vantages to us they regard as unattainable to them. 

I am fearful, too, that our extension of loans and credits 
is often stripped of its intended influence by skillful propa- 
ganda. The masses are taught, sometimes with too much 
reason, that the benefit of our largess stops with too few, 
and among them too many bankrupt adventurers, moth- 
eaten nobility and corrupt politicians. Our wealth often 
offends more than it wins; it is difficult to avoid giving the 
impression that we are buying friendship. After all, who 
loves a creditor? 

We must not forget that those who dwell on the peri- 
phery of Russia are poor peoples, and with the Soviet they 
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have a fellowship in poverty. They have been governed by 
weak tyrannical and corrupt governments. Upper classes 
have been discredited by collaboration with the Germans in 
many cases, or can be plausibly, if wrongly, accused of it 
in others. The anti-communist forces are weak. The 
Soviet propaganda is skillful in identifying us with dis- 
credited regimes and in arousing prejudice against our in- 
fluence. ‘The Soviet understand these people and these tac- 
tics better than we do. 

But, also, I think we have underestimated the skill of 
the Soviet appeal to the intelligence and emotion of depressed 
peoples in all the world for a moral and spiritual leadership. 
To most of us she could make no such appeal. But she 
does make vast numbers of converts to her leadership, and 
they are fanatical in her support. 

I have been impressed by au event which might not be 
important if it stood alone, but which seems to illustrate 
how the Soviet Union is conducting on this higher level 
its competition with the United States for leadership in 
Europe. It has to do with the exploitation of their part 
in the Nurnberg trial of Nazi war criminals. 

Some days ago I accepted an invitation to view a docu- 
mentary film of the Nurnberg trial made in the U.S.S.R. 
and being exhibited in all parts of the world, and in ap- 
propriate languages. ‘The film is not untrue to the facts, 
although, of course, it necessarily makes many omissions, and 
it may not be well adapted to American taste. I see noth- 
ing in it which indicates any purpose unfairly to represent 
the attitude or effort of the United States, Great Britain 
or France. But legitimately and capably it plays up Rus- 
sia’s part. It emphasizes her contribution, and its sequence 
and context are such that one whose only source of informa- 
tion was the film would get the impression that the Red 
Army won the war, captured most of the prisoners, suf- 
fered the greatest losses, and that the Nurnberg trials were 
pretty much a Russian enterprise. I repeat that this is not 
unfairly done, however. It is a legitimate and intelligent 
capitalization of the Soviet part in the trial. And if any 
American is interested in seeing a film of the trial, he can 
only see the Soviet version. Without going into detail, it 
is enough to say that the part of the United States in the 
trial was sufficient so that if it has good will or moral 
value, we, better than any other country, would be able to 
capitalize it. But no American version has been put before 
any European, or even American, audiences. Probably it 
would not be a commercial success. 

The Soviet are not stopped by that. They believe there 
is good-will value in having it known that they participated 
in this trial. ‘The prosecution bespoke the grievances of the 
destitute of Europe and vindicated their right to live. It 
reafirmed or announced principles that, to these people at 
least, had great spiritual and intellectual appeal. It taught 
that to plot and execute a war of aggression is a crime which 
includes all other crimes, and that those individuals who 
break the peace of the world, no matter how powerful, are 
on the legal and moral level of common criminals. The 
people there have an abiding faith that these things for 
which we stood at Nurnberg are right, and it keeps them 
from sinking into utter despair to believe these principles 
are becoming the foundation of a new law and order. I 
have seen ample evidence of their deep gratitude to the 
United States for the part it took in trying to give to Inter- 
national Law what Woodrow Wilson described as “the 
kind of vitality it can only have if it is a real expression 
of our moral judgment.” A large part of Europe is being 
taught that the Soviet, almest alone, accomplished this. 

I can scarcely be accused of making an over-optimistic 
appraisal of the inheritance you will soon take over from 


my generation. Your heritage of western culture can 
easily turn out to be like a bountiful gift in a pauper’s will. 
If the legacy is encumbered with necessity for another war, 
we have left you nothing but what you can salvage from 
ruins. Your mission, then, would be to cushion as much 
as possible the decline of the West—for another war will 
be destructive to our frée political and social system, no 
matter whether we win or lose. But make no mistake 
about it: Either you must get ready to fight and keep ready 
to fight (and keeping ready to fight will keep you poor and 
burdened all your lives), or you must develop working 
understandings with this inevitable Soviet competition. 

My experience in getting along from day to day for nearly 
a year and a half with leading representatives of the Soviet 
legal world, in an enterprise as difficult as reconciling our 
widely separated legal concepts into a cooperative trial pro- 
cedure and prosecution, leads me to believe that we can 
reach working understandings with them. May I make a 
few commonplace and general suggestions: 

We cannot appease or flatter our way to understanding. 
I agree fully with General Mark Clark, and others, that 
our policy must be firm and definite. But we cannot be 
firm if we take weak or indefensible positions; we cannot 
be definite with others if we are confused among ourselves. 

We cannot hold to an intelligent and consistent policy 
in this democratic country if we do not have a public mind 
open to information and reason. If every public man who 
differs with prevailing conceptions or misconceptions is to 
be branded a Communist and thereby disposed of, you may 
as well give up the effort to keep peace. Prejudice, stimu- 
lated by passion, is the most immediate enemy of America. 
Peace will require great wisdom and some forebearance on 
our part. For instance, can we simply say that Russia must 
take no interest in the kind of government that is to con- 
trol certain of her border states, which again and again 
have been highways for invasion of her country? Must 
we not appraise her claims and conduct in the light of her 
history and experience? Our Government is properly re- 
sponsive to public opinion and only an informed and dis- 
passionate influence will help to keep us on the path of 
reason. 

The Russians are a proud, sensitive and patriotic people. 
They are more easily hurt and embittered by insult or 
scorn than most peoples. We should be candid with them, 
even blunt. They, themselves, have an unsophisticated di- 
rectness at times. But we must not be oversubtle, overbear- 
ing or disrespectful if we do not want to alienate not only 
the Russian masses, but the masses of other countries who 
feel their lot in life is closer to thar of the Russian people 
than to ours. One of the difficulties on this score is that, 
for propaganda purposes among these people, our adver- 
saries will attach the same importance to unofficial and 
irresponsible utterances in America as to the most carefully 
considered official ones. 

Above all else, we must make no threats that we are not 
abl. to carry through and ready to carry through at what- 
ever cost. The Soviet will go to any ends to avoid “loss of 
face” themselves, for to them it means loss of respect. If 
we lose face, we forfeit their respect which, by our war- 
time performance, we had won. If we once pawn that asset, 
we will be a long time in redeeming it. 

But, why go on? It was all summed up centuries ago 
in the Golden Rule. It is still the most valid and self-en- 
forcing rule in our law. If you hold to it and the spiritual 
values it embodies, we will avoid the prayer of the thought- 
less nations: 

“For frantic boast and foolish word 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord.” 





Thomas E. Dewey 





Government, the Nation’s Biggest Industry 


PUBLIC SERVICE REQUIRES THE BEST TALENTS 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., June 15, 1947 


HERE is an old tradition that in acknowledgment of 

such an honor as you bestow upon me today the recip- 

ient is expected to speak inspirationally to the gradu- 
ating class and advise the young men how to do a better 
job with the we1ld than their elders have done. Such an 
assignment is always dangerous, but it’s more so this year 
than ever before. 

For one thing, although the shooting phase of the war 
is over, the world is caught in a whirlpool of overwhelming, 
unfinished events. The goals of secure peace and freedom 
seem even more remote than ever. The graduates today are 
not the youngsters of an earlier, simpler day, but include 
many experienced men who know at first hand the sacrifices 
and tribulations of our times. War veterans have been 
around enough already to know that this world is not any 
one’s oyster, and that no commencement speaker knows all 
the answers. 

It was different with my own graduating class, back in 
the 1920’s. Some of the older men in my class had been in 
the first World War, but even for most of them the war was 
something nobody worried about any more. The world was 
going to take care of itself; Europe and Asia were very 
remote; Russia was just a bearded comic in the cartoons and 
events in Washington were about the last thing we bothered 
about. Nobody even thought of going to work for the gov- 
ernment. 

The first interests of the new graduates in the easy-going 
1920’s were to pick out the right job from among the many 
offered, to make a lot of fast money and to learn to break 
80 on the golf course. One learned commencement speaker 
in those days solemnly advised that the main ends in life 
could be achieved by joining the right organizations and 
knowing the right people. Another, I remember, suggested 
that the correct solution was even simpler—all you had to 
do was marry the boss’s daughter. Life was truly remark- 
able then. Some of my classmates became bond salesmen and 
were making $25,000 a year before I had finished law school. 
But the bubble burst before long and the easy money days 
were over. In the 1930’s the question for college graduates 
was no longer which of many jobs to take, but how to find 
anything at all to do. 

Now, in the 1940’s following the war, we have still a 
different situation: again it’s not too easy to get the kind 
of a job you want and I don’t believe anyone has the frivo- 
lous optimism about the future which we had in the 1920's. 
If anything, we have too much fear and foreboding. All of 
us know people who seem paralyzed by the terrors and in- 
decisions of a world in which there is no peace, in which 
atomic bombs threaten our extinction and totalitarianism 
once again creeps forward, grasping for dominance in a hun- 
gry world. 

When we look at newspapers nowadays it sometimes seems 
that our problems are overwhelmingly beyond any man’s 
comprehension, let alone his solution. Look over the head- 
lines: Atomic power, Russia, communists, high cost of liv- 
ing, high taxes, jet planes, strikes, slowdowns, floods, the 
exhaustion of our national resources. Now look at the papers 
again, more closely. You will find that all these and many 
other problems have one thing in common. Everything but 


the obituaries, the society notes, and baseball seems to have 
been placed in the hands of government for solution. Each 
of these burning questions is merely one facet of the great 
challenge which is before every American today. That prob- 
lem is what shall we do about government itself? How shall 
we make it the effective tool needed to meet the complexities 
with which it is expected to deal? 

Of all the changes that have come about since the 1920’, 
none is more remarkable than the growth of government. 
In that decade, often known ‘as the era of wonderful non- 
sense, the investment market was booming and everybody was 
buying stocks and bonds. From 1920 to 1929 private capital 
in this country raised and invested the unprecedented sum 
of 37 billion dollars. That figure seemed to jump right out 
of a page I was reading the other day, because that ten- 
year investment total is just about the saine as the proposed 
budget for one year’s running expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone—not to mention the record cost of state and 
local government. Big Government today spends in a year 
the savings of a decade invested in Big Business in the heyday 
of the boom. 

No matter how little we may like it and no matter how 
we many long for the simplicities of a Jeffersonian state, 
which is considered best because it governs least, we must 
face the fact that government has become our biggest indus- 
try and will continue to be big. 

In talking about the vast increase in government and its 
budgets, 1 am not now referring to the great burden the 
cost of yovernment has placed upon the people. I am direct- 
ing attention to the other side of the picture: the burden 
the people have placed upon government. Unless govern- 
ment machinery can be made more fit to carry the loads 
upon it, then the condition of our free society is even more 
sorry than it appears to be. 

There is a theory widely extant today that any problem 
can be solved if you just turn it over to government and 
appropriate a lot of money. That is a dangerous illusion. 
Actually such action merely sets in motion a complex chain 
of intense effort and technical activities, which depend en- 
tirely for their success on the calibre and training of the 
men it is possible to recruit for the job. 

To run any government today, you need lawyers of vari- 
ous kinds, doctors of various kinds, engineers, bacteriologists, 
agronomists, financiers, accountants, military men, experts 
in all the intricacies of labor and industrial relations, and 
many other specialists. 

Above all, you need capable, trained administrators, men 
who can recruit special talents, get them working together 
and put a program into action without the waste effort of 
bogging down in governmental procedures. Few men have 
ever had opportunity to develop these skills. Their scarcity 
is why we have seen so many manifestations of governmental 
incompetence or so-called bureaucracy—the loud promises 
with small results, the regimentation, the institutionalized 
patterns, forms and routines, the excess paper work, the ex- 
asperating technicalities, the directives written in that langu- 
age so elegantly described as gobbledegook. It’s the age-old 
problem of little men in big jobs—or untrained men in 
highly technical jobs. Government's responsibilities have been 
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multiplied many times over, but its supply of competent 
men has not multiplied. 

Government cannot wait any longer to start recruiting 
such men, just as industry has done for many years, catch- 
ing them young and giving them every chance to develop 
to the full extent of their powers. Almost the only field 
in which this has been done to any great extent is with our 
military and naval officers. Annapolis and West Point are 
only the beginning. Our officers are required to attend one 
school and then another, over the years, both inside the 
service and out, to develop their competence. To this we 
owe the miracles of military expansion and the triumphs 
of technology which recently saved our national existence. 
We also owe to this the anomalous fact that it has been so 
often necessary in recent years to go to the armed forces for 
the men to fill big civilian jobs. 

We need the same degree of training in other fields. 
Fundamentally our first need is for higher education in all 
our colleges and universities to fit our young men and women 
for both private and public life. For example, next to 
education itself, the biggest job of your State Government 
is the care of the mentally ill. Our State mental hospital 
system takes one-quarter of the State’s operating budget. For 
vears it has been operating under the utmost difficulties, 
with overcrowded, inadequate buildings for over 100,000 
patients. We have a big building program to remedy that, 
but an even greater difficulty has been the shortage of doctors 

specialists in the ailments of the human mind. We can 
have the best buildings in the world, but if we didn’t cure 
people we'd be doing a bad job, 

‘There is a great shortage of psychiatrists. The services 
took so many that we were 40 per cent understaffed during 
the war. The majority came back to us, but still it wasn’t 
enough. So last year we started a new system, appointing 
a class of 74 young physicians as resident psychiatrists in 
our mental hospitals. The State pays them $3,200 a year 
for their residency and they agree to stay in the state service 
two years, caring for all the ills which can befall a com- 
munity of thousands of people. As a part of that service 
they receive intensive instruction at the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute in cooperation with Columbia Uni- 
versity and at the Syracuse Psychopathic Hospital in co- 
operation with Syracuse University. The first group has 
recently completed its first year, and a new group of 79 
has started its service, making our total 153 residents. While 
learning their specialty, these young medical men have greatly 
improved our hospital care. We will pick the best of these 
who will stay, for our hospital staffs and the others will 
go out into medical practice bringing new psychiatric skills 
to the communities. 

‘That new program is already so successful that we have 
recently set up another project in collaboration with Syra- 
cuse and New York Universities to give graduate courses, 
advanced training in public administration, for people in 
the State service generally. In addition to the professors, 
some of our top State officials will participate as lecturers. 

In connection with this, and following up our success 
with the psychiatrists, we are creating a series of new posi- 
tions in the State service to give graduate students an 
opportunity to work intimately with some of our best 
administrators. Borrowing a term from the medical men, 
we are calling these posts interneships, like the work a young 
doctor has in a hospital before he goes out to practice. 
Whether or not these students remain in State service, thev 
will reduce the scarcity of a most essential skill. And if 
the State gets just one topnotcher out of a year’s crop, 
the whole experiment is worth while. 

These two projects are beginning steps in a direction we 


must follow if free government is to strengthen itself from 
within. Vigorously rejecting the totalitarian notion that 
government is everything, we must be alert that our own 
government does not outgrow its own skills like those pre- 
historic dinosaurs which got too big and clumsy to survive 
the struggle for existence. 

I need not elaborate the fact that free government is 
under attack throughout the world. It seems clear that the 
attack will continue for some time to come. In that com- 
petition we cannot rely on boasts about the efficiency of 
American industry. Government has become so important 
that it too must catch up with the competence of industry. 
There is no reason why it should be harder to fill out a 
tax blank than it is to drive a car, and the job of simplifying 
that and other processes is a challenge to the best ingenuity 
we have. Government as well as industry must give a 
better product, for less unit cost. 

This is a challenge to all young men and women who are 
eager to use their powers to the utmost. The public serv- 
ice requires the best talents that can be found. Nobody is 
going to get rich at it, in a money way, but it does have 
rich rewards in sense of accomplishment and participation 
in great events. I invite the class of 1947 to look for careers 
in government. 

When I speak of careers, I am talking about the top 
flight, the men and women who really make things go. 
These fall into two categories: 

First, there are the elected legislators, the chief Execu- 
tives and their cabinet officers. These front window figures 
in public life make the policies and stand responsible before 
the people. They can be thrown out of office any election 
day. Their positions are insecure, and should be. So, I 
invite you to learn the hard business of politics—the job 
of political leadership—of statesmanship and they are all 
part of the same task. But I warn you that it is the hardest 
work of all and the most insecure. The challenge to do 
great things, to make free government work is no oppor- 
tunity for the lazy, the dullard or the seeker of comforts. 
It is the challenge of a creative life with few thanks but 
great satisfaction in rendering service. 

One more warning: Don’t aspire to an elective public 
career until you have so mastered your own private profes- 
sion or business that you can make more money out of office 
than you can in office. There is nothing more pathetic than 
a high public official who is scared of losing his job. And 
there’s nothing more useless. In my own cabinet, there are 
men who are working for $11,000 to $17,500 a year who 
have earned and can any day earn again several times those 
salaries. They are the kind of public servants who make 
government a living and a useful thing. 

These appointive and elective public officers provide the 
essential, political leadership. But of the sum total of gov- 
ernment servants, they are only a handful and those in 
the second category of which I speak to you have a vital 
and continuing role. This is the career service. It offers 
fine opportunity and also genuine security. Every sound 
speech that is made by a public officer, every policy advanced 
and every issue drawn requires the help and technical as- 
sistance of very able men and women. When policies have 
been adopted, then the tremendous job of carrying them into 
execution requires an ever increasing degree of high com- 
petence. Old age assistance is useless if the checks do not 
go out. New hospitals are futile if they do not effect cures. 
Treaties are disastrous if the negotiators do not know their 
facts. 

Every phase of government depends upon career men and 
women of an increasingly high degree of loyalty and com- 
petence. Whether ambition may be to cure the sick, to feed 
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the hungry, to command an army or to build an irrigation 
dam or to do the patient day by day job of building in the 
foreign service for a peaceful world—here is a field for 
talents more boundless than all the frontiers we have con- 
quered up to date. 

Back in the 1920's, as I have said, none of us thought 
of working for the government. Not even our commence- 
ment speakers suggested it. 

But there were some of our generation who did do it. 
The young fellows who went into the Army and Navy then 
got no glory and little pay and there was nothing in the 
budget to plug the rat holes in the houses their Country 
gave them. But they did a job, as—to our relief—we found 
out later on. 

But our present contest in the world is not merely one 
of arms or of diplomacy. It is a competition between whole 
systems of government, of economics, of human philosophy. 
To win it we must excel not only in war but in the humani- 
ties, in production, in education and in all the other arts 
of peace. 

If as an individual you are going to succeed, you can’t 
rely on the mistakes, incapacities and delinquencies of the 
other fellow. You have to be good yourself. The same is 
true for nations and for competing systems of society. 





“Where Do We Go from Here in Education?” 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY HAS DEVELOPED POWER TO DESTROY; 


We know our system is the best in the world but we must 
keep on proving it. It won’t do us any good to wring our 
hands over the atomic bomb or over the political exiles, 
murders, and the tragic millions in concentration camps be- 
yond our sphere of influence. What we can do is go to 
work, use our best talents and by hard work build an ever 
better free system. We can pool our talents, organize our 
efforts, use our common sense and make out of this out- 
sized sprawling Goliath of Big Government over here our 
tool and not our master. 

This much we can do today and tomorrow may be too 
late. It will call for a great outpouring of new blood, of 
young men and women of superb competence and deep faith 
in the institutions by which we live. It is the real challenge 
of our time. It can only be met by your generation and 
that, after all is as it should be, for to each generation 
falls the task of saving its own freedom. Amid a reviving 
strength of spiritual leadership and continuing growth of 
the skills of industry we must now develop as we have 
never done before, the skill of good government. As we do 
so we shall assure the onward, upward march of mankind 
through the preservation of the institutions of human free- 
dom. 


ILL EQUIPPED TO SAVE THE WORLD 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, LL.D., Chancellor, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit Michigan, May 12, 1947 


M‘ Chairman, Mr. Lovett, gentlemen: I appreciate 
Mr. Lovett’s remarks very much indeed. From one 
point of view I do deplore them. I deplore them 
because of the emphasis on the word “new.” I must say 
that I feel very far from “new.” Now that Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler is out of the way, I am the senior executive in 
the American Association of Universities, closely pushed by 
that young man at Ann Arbor, Mr. Ruthven, who had the 
misfortune to be elected president of the University of 
Michigan four months after the University of Chicago had 
the misfortune to elect me. 

From the gray eminence which I occupy, I survey Amer- 
ican education with a detachment, a disinterestedness, and, 
I may add, a pessimism which nobody, except possibly Mr. 
Ruthven, in the state of Michigan can approach. 

I have worked long, and occasionally hard, and have seen 
very little done. My one solid accomplishment I owe to 
Michigan,—it procured a team which defeated mine 85 to 
0. Because of this, I was able to abolish football in Chicago. 

For this and many other favors, I shall never cease to be 
grateful to you. 

Now, in the twenty-five years, and more, that I have been 
in American education, I have noticed that it has certain 
permanent and abiding problems. They are caused by vari- 
ous paradoxes or contradictions in our educational system, 
and in our attitude toward it. It is about these problems, 
paradoxes and contradictions, that I wish briefly to speak. 

The first paradox appears in our national behavior in 
the support of education. It is often said that American 


education is the American substitute for a national religion, 
but many countries have been able to reconcile support of 
an official religious establishment with disregard of its prin- 
ciples, and American support of education often appears to 





be of this kind. The devotion seems to be to the symbol, 
rather than to the activity, and is rather rhetorical than 
real. 


Popular education is a splendid subject for a Fourth of 
July address; yet, 350,000 teachers have been driven from 
the profession by the pitiful salaries now offered. 


In some parts of this country, a teacher may count herself 
fortunate if she receives $500 a year, and we can be certain, 
I think, that if there is another depression the experience 
of the last one will be repeated. The expenditures on the 
schools will be the first cut and the last restored. 


I have come to Detroit directly from the plane that 
brought me home from a month in England. There is a 
country in which there is a shortage of all goods; a country 
whose empire, if not dissolving, is at least changing its shape; 
a country which has neither manpower, building materials, 
books, nor paper. 

What is it doing? 


It is putting into effect the provisions of the Education 
Act of 1944, the main result of which is an extension of the 
period of compulsory education from 14 to 15 years of age. 
I do not say that this is a wise decision, or that a mere 
increase in the school- leaving age produces necessarily sound 
educational results. I do say that this action which, under 
the circumstances, is so courageous as to be almost reckless, 
shows that the British really mean what we say about edu- 
cation. 

They mean that education is important; it is more impor- 
tant than food, tobacco, or even beer; more important than 
capital equipment, military equipment or houses. They mean 
that man does not live by bread alone, and that an intelli- 
gent nation is more likely to succeed economically and mili- 
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tarily than one which has great material resources but does 
not know what to do with them. 

It is true that our own country is now committed, in the 
Gl Bill of Rights, to the greatest educational expenditure in 
the history of the race. The appropriations for educational 
purposes under the GI Bill of Rights will run between ten 
and fourteen billion dollars. This legislation originated, not 
in the desire to educate veterans, but in the forebodings of 
the economist that there would be six to eight million un- 
employed within six months after the war. 

The genesis of the Nation Youth Administration during 
the depression was the same. It did not result from the 
conviction that young people must be educated even if the 
stock market falls, but from a desire to keep young people 
off the labor market. 

| applaud the expenditure and the consequences of the 
National Youth Administration, and the GI Bill of Rights, 
although I must say it will be a little unfortunate if the 
young men now studying under the GI Bill of Rights come 
to the end of their grants and the end of their studies in 
a period of unemployment. 

| am concerned here, not with what such measures accom- 
plish, but with what they reveal of the American attitude 
toward education. They do not require any revision of my 
thesis that the American people, whatever their professions, 
do not take education very seriously. And, in the past there 
has been no particular reason why they should. 

This country was impregnable to enemies from without, 
and apparently indestructible. It could not be destroyed 
even by the hysterical waste and mass stupidity of the people 
and its government. Foreign policy, for example, could be 
the blundering ground of nice old southern lawyers, and 
education could be regarded as a means of keeping children 
off the street; the schools kept young people out of worse 
places until we were willing to have them go to work. 

Now, when the Russians have the atomic bomb—which I 
am happy to say was not solely the product of the University 
of Chicago—and the Russians certainly will have it within 
five vears; Langmuir’s prediction is about a year and a half 
—when the Russians have the atomic bomb, the position of 
the United States automatically undergoes a dramatic change. 
The position of the United States, then is very little beyond 
that of Czecho-Slovakia before the war,—one false step in 
foreign policy can mean the end, not only of our institutions, 
but also of civilization. In a war in which both sides have 
atomic bombs, the cities of both sides will be destroyed. 

And, we cannot place our hope on those agreements for 
the control of atomic energy, which are just around the cor- 
ner in the sense in which Mr. Hoover remarked, in 1932, 
that prosperity was just around the corner. These agree- 
ments are absolutely imperative; but they will simply guar- 
antee, if they are effective, that the next war will end with 
atomic bombs instead of beginning with them. And, if these 
agreements are ineffective, they will simply increase the ele- 
ment of surprise which the atomic bomb has added to the 
arsenal of the aggressor. And, if it becomes possible, as it 
theoretically is, to manufacture atomic bombs out of helium 
and hydrogen, all plans for control based on the control of 
uranium must fail. 

We have now reached the point where we cannot have 
war and civilization, too! 

Last week in Paris, | met with a staff of the United States 
Scientific and Cultural organizations. There is a group oper- 
ating, by the way, on an annual budget which is about 25 
per cent of the amount which the United States Government 
spent every year during the war at the University of Chic- 
ago alone for the production of new weapons. And, this 
group is dedicated to the proposition that, since war begins 


in the minds of men, and since education is supposed to have 
some effect on the human mind, the way to prevent war is 
to do something about education. 

I put it to you that this proposition is sound; that educa- 
tion, as the British have decided, is the most urgent business 
before us, and that we must show, by our actions rather than 
by our speeches, that we regard it in this light. 

Now, while we are about it, we might attack another 
paradox in American education, which is that a system, 
nominally democratic, operates in an oligarchial way. An 
oligarchy, I need not remind you, was a form of government 
based on wealth. 

American education is founded on the belief that democ- 
racy is served if its schools, colleges, and universities charge 
low fees, or none; and if, at the same time, there is no dis- 
crimination among students in terms of their intellectual! 
ability. 

We have democratic education, then, if we do not charge 
for it, and if we make clear that every citizen is entitled, as 
a matter of right, to as much free education as every other 
citizen. 

This assumption is false in all its parts. 

Actually, the important cost of education is not fees. It 
is the cost of the pupil’s subsistence if he lives away from 
home, and the loss of his earning power. In this country, 
however scholarships given by private foundations rarely 
cover more than fees. 

The educational institutions, managed by local and state 
governments, feel they have performed their full duty if 
they charge low fees, or none. The books of the University 
of Chicago will show an expenditure on student aid of more 
than $600,000 a year, but the figure is meaningless, for al- 
most every cent of this money is paid back to the University 
in the form of fees by the students who receive it. 

Universal education in America has, therefore, meant that 
all those who could afford to continue in school have been 
able to, and those who have not had the money, have not. 

Hence the paradox, that in a country which provides free 
education for all, the length of a young person’s education 
varies directly with his capacity to pay; and since, at these 
age levels, at least, and probably at all age levels, there is 
no relation between intellectual ability and capacity to pay, 
the educational system has been overwhelmed with students 
who are not qualified for the work they are supposed to be 
doing, and whose presence inevitably dilutes and trivializes 
the whole program. 

Every study that has been made in this country shows 
that there are more good high school graduates out of col- 
lege than in. The reason is that the ones who go to college 
are the ones who have the money to go, and it would be 
undemocratic to say they were not bright enough to go. And, 
those who are bright enough to go, cannot go unless they 
have the money to go, because we have no adequate system 
of financial aid to those who are bright, but impoverished. 

Here I think it is safe to say that we fall behind every 
country in the Western world. 

Until the National Youth Administration and the GI Bill 
of Rights, nothing was ever done by anybody to recognize 
the cost of living as an element in the cost of education. 

Before the war, we used to boast that a student could go 
to the University of Illinois for $75 a year. He could. That 
is, he could, if in addition, he could command not less than 
$750 a year to live on, and if his family could do without 
his earnings. 

By contrast, every European country has long since made 
provision that those who show themselves qualified through 
a rigorous system of competition to receive aid in their edu- 
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cation shall receive aid which enables them to live as well 
as to study. 

As a self-supporting student, who tried to live first and 
study afterwards, I can testify that the combination is pos- 
sible only because the American university demands so little 
study. 

If we had in this country real intellectual competition in 
our universities, it would at once become apparent that it 
is not possible for a boy to work eight hours a day in a 
factory, as I did, and get an education at the same time. 
Under those circumstances it must be clear that I did not 
get an education; I simply graduated from college, which 
is quite a different thing. 

What we need is an adequate system of financial aid for 
those who deserve it, a national system of competitive scholar- 
ships,—scholarships which are large enough to enable the 
the student to study as well as live. 

We also need a system by which those students, who are 
not qualified for university work, may be effectually excluded 
from the university. The basic task of education for citi- 
zenship should be performed outside the universities. The 
universities should be devoted to advanced study, profes- 
sional training, research, and the education of leaders. 
Therefore, the university must be limited, if it proposes to 
succeed in any of these tasks, to those who have demon- 
strated their qualifications for advanced study, professional 
training, research, or leadership. 

The notion that any American, merely because he is one, 
has the privilege of proceeding to the highest university de- 
gree must be abandoned. A six-year elementary school, a 
three or four year high school, a three or four year college, 
locally organized, would give us a system which would take 
care of the fundamentals of education, and would relieve 
the university of the necessity of doing so. Students graduat- 
ing from this system would come to the end of it between 
the ages of 18 and 20, and only those who had demonstrated 
their qualifications to go on should be permitted to do so, 
—at least at the cost of the taxpayer. 

In order to induce the others not to go on, I should be 
perfectly prepared to have them receive the Bachelor’s degree 
at the age of 18 or 20. 

I have, in fact, a good deal of sympathy for the proposal 
of Barrett Wendell of Harvard, that every American citizen 
should receive the Bachelor’s degree at birth. 

With a six-year elementary school, a three or four year 
high school, and a three or four year college, from which 
only carefully selected graduates should be permitted to 
proceed to the university, we might have a truly democratic 
system of education, democratic in the purest Jeffersonian 
sense. 

Jefferson’s proposals for the University of Virginia con- 
templated a rigorous selection of students, the like of which 
has never been seen in this hemisphere. 

There is nothing undemocratic about saying that those 
who are to receive education at public expense should show 
they are qualified for it. On the contrary, it is most undemo- 
cratic to say that anybody can go as far as he likes in edu- 
cation, when what it actually means he can actually have 
all the education he can pay for. 

The creation of local colleges as the culmination of the 
six-four-four, or six-three-three system of education would 
give us a chance to develop institutions devoted to liberal 
education, free from the domination of the university, and 
would give us a chance to develop universities free from 
the domination of collegiate interests. 

We should then have an intelligently organized educa- 
tional system, democratically operated, and equipped to play 
its part in the New World that is struggling to be born; 





but, when all this is done, we shall be left confronting a 
third paradox, namely, the paradox presented by what the 
people expect of educations. 

Our country, in which the rapidity of technical change is 
more dramatically presented than anywhere else in the 
world, has an educational program which largely ignores 
the rapidity and inevitability of such change. 

Now, vocational training assumes that the machinery on 
which the boy is trained will be in use when he goes to 
work. Actually, the machines and the methods are likely 
to be so different that his training will be a positive handicap 
to him. 

As our experience in war time shows, the place to train 
hands for industry is in industry. The aircraft companies 
produced better mechanics in a few weeks than the schools 
could produce in years. And, it must be obvious that educa- 
tion on a democratic basis cannot supply social standing, 
as Gilbert and Sullivan pointed out, when “Everybody is 
somebody and nobody is anybody.” 

Moreover, these who seek education for financial success 
are doomed to disappointment. Direct training for the pus- 
pose of producing financial success, like a course in how to 
make money, is obviously a fraud, and the number of occu- 
pations, I regret to tell you, in which what are known as 
college conditions are more of a help than a hindrance is 
certainly limited. Yet, the belief that education can in some 
way contribute to vocational and social success, has done 
more than most things to disrupt American education. 

What education can do, and about all it can do, is to pro- 
duce a trained mind. 

Now, getting a trained mind is hard work. As Aristotle 
remarked, “Learning is accompanied by pain.” Those who 
are seeking something which education cannot supply are 
not likely to be enthusiastic about the pain which what it 
can supply must cause; and, since our false sense of democ- 
racy requires us to admit them to education anyway, then 
something must be done with them when they get into it, 
and it must, of course, be something which is not painful. 
Therefore, it must be something which interests them. 

The vocationalism of our schools results, in part, from 
the difficulty of interesting many boys and girls in what are 
known as academic subjects, and the whole apparatus of 
football, fraternities, and fun, is a means by which educa- 
tion is made palatable to those who have no business to be 
in it. 

The fact is that the best practical education is the most theo- 
retical one. This is, probably, the first time in human history 
in which change on every front is so rapid that what one 
generation has learned of practical affairs, in politics, busi- 
ness, and technology, is of little use to the next, just as to 
what the father has learned of the facts of life is almost 
useless to his son. It is principles—everlastingly principles— 
which are of practical value today; not data, not methods, 
not facts, not helpful hints, but principles are what the rising 
generation requires if it is to find its way through the mazes 
of tomorrow. No man among us can tell what tomorrow 
will be like; all we know with certainty is that it will be 
different from today. 

We can also see that it is principles which the adults 
of May 12, 1947, must understand if they are to be ready 
for May 13. The notion that education is something con- 
cerned with preparation for a vocational and social success, 
that it is composed of helpful hints to housewives and bonds 
salesmen, has permeated the education of adults in the United 
States. 

Adult education, in general, is aimed at making third rate 
bookkeepers into second rate bookkeepers by giving them 
classes at night, and in the general population, this process 
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has not aroused much enthusiasm because we have thought 
of education as something for children, anyway; we have 
thought of it as something like the measles—having had edu- 
cation once,one need not—in fact, one cannot—have it again. 

Apart from mathematics, metaphysics, logic, astronomy, 
and similar theoretical studies, it is clear that comprehension 
comes only with experience. A learned Greek remarked that 
young men should not listen to lectures on moral philosophy, 
and he was right. Moral philosophy, history, political eco- 
nomics, and literature, can convey their full meaning only 
in maturity. 

‘Take MacBeth, for example. When | taught MacBeth 
to boys in preparatory school, it was a blood and thunder 
story—a very good blood and thunder story, one well worth 
reading, but a blood and thunder story still. MacBeth can 
mean what it meant to Shakespeare only when the reader 
has had sufficient experience, vicarious or otherwise, of mar- 
riage and ambition to understand the issues and their im- 
plications. 

It happens that the kind of things we need most to under- 
stand today are those which only adults can fully grasp. A 
boy may be a brilliant mathematician, or a musician—and I 
have known several astronomers who contributed to the in- 
ternational journals at the age of 13—but, I never knew a 
child of that age who had much that was useful to say about 
the ends of human life, the purpose of organized society, 
and the means of reconciling freedom and order. But, it is 
subjects like these about which we are most confused, and 
about which we must obtain some clarification if our civiliza- 
tion is to survive. 

The survival of civilization, if the Russians are to have 
the atomic bomb in five years, depends on those who are 
adults today. We cannot wait for the rising generation to 
rise. Even if we succeeded in giving them a perfect educa- 
tion, it would be too late. 

Therefore, it is imperative that we enter upon a program 
of mass adult education such as we have never contemplated 
before. The beginnings of this program are already under 
way. ‘They can be seen here in Detroit, in the efforts which 
your library and universities are making to force the con- 
sideration of fundamental issues through the study of the 
Great Books of the Western World. At the rate at which 
this program is now expanding, I expect to see fifteen mil- 
lion people in it within five years. 

I do not suffer from the illusion that, if fifteen million 
Americans are studying the Great Books of the Western 
World within five years, we shall avert the next war. Edu- 
cation alone cannot avert war; it may increase the chances 
of averting it. Nor do I deny that, if by reading the Great 
Books, or otherwise, the hearts of the Americans are changed, 
and the hearts of the Russians remain unchanged, we shall 
merely have the satisfaction of being blown up with changed 
hearts rather than unchanged ones. I do not expect the 
American audience to have enough faith in the immorality 
of the soul to regard this as more dubious consolation. But, 
it we do not avert war by this kind of education, we can at 
least provide ourselves, in the time that is left to us, with 
some suitable alternative to liquor, the movies and—if I may 
say so in Detroit—running around the country in second- 
hand cars, and catching glimpses of the countryside between 
the billboards. 

At the age of 48 I can testify that all forms of recreation 
eventually lose their charm. I mean all!!! Partly asa result 
of the universal recognition of the great truth that eventually 
all forms of recreation lose their charm—partly in recogni- 
tion of this great truth, the Great Books discussion classes 
have now begun to sweep the country from New York to 
Seattle. 


Another explanation of their success is that the people are 
beginning to realize the shortcomings of their own education. 
They see now that the books they never read in school or 
college, the issues they never discussed, the ideas they never 
heard of, are the books, discussion and issues that are directly 
relevant here and now. It may be that this generation of 
parents will see to it that the shortcomings of their children 
are overcome so that the American of the future may not 
have to get all his education after he becomes an adult. 

The final paradox of American education which I wish 
to mention will become apparent when‘you look at what the 
world requires, and what American education has to offer. 

American education excels in every technological activity, 
every applied sphere, and it excels as well, in pure science. 
The British, French, or German physician or engineer who 
had a chance to study in the United States would be a fool 
to decline the opportunity; but, he should be educated first 
and not count on the possibility of getting an education 
afterward. In every technological, applied, scientific field, 
the United States is, without question, preeminent today. 

We know, therefore, one thing with certainty about the 
American university—it can produce weapons of war. Any 
time that you would like to have weapons of war produced, 
the American universities will undertake to supply them, 
and they will be bigger, better, and more deadly than ever. 

On the other hand, another great segment of the Ameri- 
can university, the modern medical school, has done almost 
as much to lengthen life as the schools of engineering and 
physics have done to shorten it. 

In short, wherever the material conditions of existence are 
in question, the American university can deliver the goods. 
If you want better bombs, better poison gases, better medi- 
cine, better crops, better automobiles, you will find the 
American university able—and usually willing—to help you. 

Where the American university cannot help you is where 
you need help most. Because of the paradoxes I have listed, 
because of our indifference to the real purposes of education, 
and because our pre-occupation with the trivial, frivolous, 
and immediately impractical, the American university is 
gradually losing its power to save the world. It has devel- 
oped the power to destroy it; it is ill equipped to save it. 

What is honored in a country will be cultivated there. A 
means of cultivating it is the educational system. The 
American educational system mirrors the chaos of the mod- 
ern World. While science and technology, which deal only 
with goods in the material order, are flourishing as never 
before, liberal education, philosophy and theology, through 
which we might learn to guide our lives, are undergoing 
a slow but inevitable decay. 

It is not enough to say, then, “Let us have lots of educa- 
tion,” or even “Let us have lots of expensive education.” 
We must have universal educatton—let it cost what it 
may—of the right kind, and that is the kind through which 
we may hope to raise ourselves by our own bootstraps into 
a different spiritual world; that is the kind which places a 
sound character and a trained intelligence above all other 
aims, and which gives the citizen a scale of values by which 
he can learn to live. Only by such a scale of values, ration- 
ally established and firmly held, can a democratic individual 
hope to be more than a transitory phenomenon lost in the 
confusion of a darkening world. 

In a democratic country there is a sense in which there 
is never anything wrong with education. A democratic 
country gets the kind of education it wants. I have no 
doubt that, if the people of the United States understand 
the urgency of education today, and understand the kind 
of education they must have, they can get it. I hope they 
will make the effort to get it before it is too late. 
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Between Two Ages 


THERE IS REASON FOR OPTIMISM 





By ROBERT G. SPROUL, President of the University of California, Berkeley, California 


ELLOW Rotarians! That salutation I use with pride. 
For I have been a Rotarian for three decades, and am 
still devoted to Rotary principles and _ practices, 
inured to the rigors of Rotary’s hotel lunches, and pliant 
to the windstorms of its presiding officers (I was myself 
president of the Berkeley Club in 1919-20), even though I 
can no longer be regular in attendance, and have, therefore, 
been consigned to the honorary or stuffed-shirt classification. 
I have seen Rotary International grow tremendously in 
numbers and influence over the lives of men, more than 
tripling the roster of its clubs and more than doubling its 
membership. I have seen Rotary spread to virtually every 
country on the globe, with success as notable in Shanghai, 
China, as in Keokuk, Iowa, its progress hindered only by 
dictatorship and war—philosophies utterly alien to Rotary 
and fatal to its growth. I am proud to be a Rotarian. 

In that pride, I accepted with alacrity the invitation to 
speak at this convention. I accepted, too, because I sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to the belief of Rotary International 
that new relationships among nations and peoples must be 
discovered and made workable, and that intellectual insight 
and moral power are essential to lead men to measure up to 
their obligations as national citizens of an international 
community. With these, the future is secure; without them 
there can be no future of which one dare trust himself to 
speak, 

To represent, to inspire, and to guide this great movement 
is, I believe, a duty and an opportunity for the university 
as well as for Rotary International. Knowledge admits no 
geographic bounds and limits its speech to no single tongue. 
Scientific truth is the same in Prague as in Peiping, or 
Buenos Aires, or New York, or Paris. The scholar and 
the man of science are welcome under any flag, in any clime, 
and speaking any language. Their authority is readtly and 
equally acknowledged everywhere because all men are eager 
to hear and understand what is new, and to comprehend 
better what is old and established. 

The 20th century university fails of its mission if it does 
not seek and claim leadership in the mighty movement of 
men toward international understanding, international co- 
operation, and international responsibility for peace. The 
university, like Rotary International, possesses a freedom 
of thought and action which is denied to the politically 
organized state, and which is quite impossible for the diverse 
and conflicting forms of religious belief. Its fruits are the 
cultural achievements of the human race, the one product 
of man’s labor which is freely exchanged between peoples, 
the one product which cannot be limited by political bound- 
aries, the one product which is truly international, and, 
finally, the one product in which all may share without 
depleting the resources of any. So it is that the university, 
tor all peoples, is their natural leader on the march of men 
toward a new day. It is a glorious but fearsome duty. Let 
universities take warning lest, like those of Hitler’s Germany, 
they fall to the lowest level of intellectual prostitution. But 
fear not! Over most of the world the universities have 
fearlessly justified themselves as the great strongholds of 
the truth that makes men free, have led human thought 
into new channels, and directed human effort into new 
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fields of achievement. So again I am proud—proud that 
my classification in Rotary is University Administration. 

Finally, I am proud that this native city of mine, birth- 
place of the United Nations, even though it did not become 
its permanent home, is the meeting place of this great con- 
vention, as it has been of so many stimuli toward “Living 
Together in Friendship and Understanding.” In the spring 
of 1945, for example, men from ‘round the world were 
meeting freely in San Francisco to discuss the needs and 
aims of nations and peoples everywhere, and to discover 
ways and means of peacefully satisfying those needs and 
implementing those aims. And now this Rotary International 
convention, representing a social, cultural, and business 
cross-section of many countries, is met in the same hall in 
which the United Nations came into being, to further the 
same high purposes among its clubs and members in the 
communities from which they came, and in all the world 
beyond. 

Here, in the next few hours, we shall see and hear 
something of what men have learned from the holocaust of 
World War II, and how far they are willing to go to 
assure the young men who fought that war that their efforts 
and sacrifices have not been in vain, and to awaken new 
hope in the rising generation. We shall hear how much 
men are willing to pay as the price of freedom of individual 
thought and action, and how much to insure the future of 
the world under a lasting peace that will guarantee the 
dignity of its peoples. We shall learn, too, much of what 
Rotary may contribute to those noble enterprises, through 
its basic philosophy that the study of our neighbors in the 
world community, and the will to meet, work, and play 
with them, constitute the only way to know them—and to 
trust them, For, as was said long ago, men cannot hate 
those whom they really know. 

Peace will not come through statesmen or councils, 
through organizations or agenda, through laws or treaties, 
nor through machinery of any kind. Peace can be had 
only as the end product of getting along with our fellow- 
men. Confucius, the great Chinese philosopher, the coin 
of whose wisdom has been somewhat debased in modern 
adaptations, said truly that if we would have good families, 
we must have well-disciplined individuals; if we would 
have well-disciplined nations, we must have well ordered 
families; and, if we would have a well-ordered world, 
we must have well-informed, reasonable nations. 

This is the challenge to Rotary International, for it is 
our determined will as Rotarians to like our fellowmen, 
and to give each his due, expecting the while to receive our 
own, all in a spirit of fair play and mutual co-operation. 
This is the challenge, too, to each one of us as an individual, 
calling upon us to see, first, that his own heart is right— 
in biblical phrase, to set his own house in order—and then 
with energy and enthusiasm to join with others of right 
mind ard heart everywhere to set the world aright. In 
war, we are prepared to give everything we have for the 
common weal. For peace, we must do no less, remembering 
always that, even as in the affairs of the marketplace, 
Rotary’s tried and true watchword still holds: “he profits 
most who serves best.” 
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The influence of the United States, if I may talk for a 
moment or two in provincial terms, is bound to spread. 
The majority of Americans no longer argue in favor of isola- 
tion, but what kind of a world do we desire to build? “One 
world” can be a world that is homogeneous and standard- 
ized, also a dull world, and, I think, an impracticable one. 
The multiplicity of the races of man is an inescapable gift 
from Heaven—though, I am bound to admit, it has ite 
drawbacks. For long years, these races were kept apart, 
and separation and climate created diversity. Chien Ling 
informed George II] that Europeans were barbarians who 
could know nothing and do nothing that would have value 
for the Chinese Empire. That was only 150 years ago. 
Meanwhile, the industrial age has swept us Western bar- 
barians far ahead in most directions of the people of the 
ancient Empire of Cathay. But the differences fostered 
by geographical separation have not been obliterated. 
Variety persists. “The French and English have not become 
indistinguishable, even though they have lived side by side 
and intermingled for a thousand years. And it is better 
thus; for no good purpose would be served if all the 
works of men followed a uniform pattern; if Chinese paint- 
ing aped Picasso or Bauhaus dwellings dotted every land- 
scape. 

The “One World” that we would build is a world in 
which the differences among peoples will be many and wide, 
but in which all will believe that every man is entitled to 
a way of life by which he may earn the basic needs of food, 
clothing, and shelter, and in which the fundamental causes 
of human misery and discontent shall cease to exist. It 
is a world in which all governments will recognize the 
dignity of the individual and the collective sovereignty of 
the people, thus securing for each and every citizen, equally 
and without respect to creed or race, opportunity to believe 
and worship as he pleases, to get an education suited to 
his talents, to speak and write without unreasonable restraint, 
to live without unnecessary interference, to work at a chosen 
vocation, to accumulate savings and own property, to take 
an effective part in government, and to have fair and equal 
protection under the law. 


‘That kind of world is needed today as it never was before. 
We are living in an era of the unexpected. Unbelievable 
events have dulled our capacity to be startled. We are 
not surprised that inflation is threatening both domestic 
welfare and foreign credit; that 6,000,J00 criminals are 
abroad in the United States; that juvenile delinquency has 
reached an all-time high. We are not even alarmed as 
yet at the growing tensions in the structure of world organi- 
zation. But we have not lost, I hope, our capacity to be 
shocked at the thought that we may be losing in the peace 
just those fundamental values of civilized living that we 
won in the war. Whatever else it may be, democracy is 
a Way among men of living together. It surely cannot be 
thé deliberate object of any society, however inchoate, to 
grow up wild, in a state of nature. 

Already, many are asking, “What has World War II 
accomplished?” General Omar Bradley answered that when 
he said at the Arlington National Cemetery on Memorial 
Day, 1946: “Wars are not instruments of achievement. 
They destroy. They do not create. Wars cannot make 
. . We make 
a mistake if we believe that with the destruction of our 
enemies we have achieved an immutable pattern of peace 
... We shall have to see that peace can only be created by 
intelligence, by realism, by sacrifice, and by the will to see 
it achieved. It can be lost by timid world leadership and 
by the premature abandonment of our armed strength. It 
can be lest when a nation’s self-interest is permitted to 





smother its world role. It can be lost and sold out by 
suspicion. Above all, the easiest way to lose the peace is to 
lose it by default. We may lose it by retreating behind our 
walls to dangerous isolation . . . Unless we are willing to 
work with all our hearts and with all our souls and minds, 
we shall not find peace . . . It is for the nations to remem- 
ber that peace cannot endure in a world half gaunt and 
half fat, half naked and half clothed. By this time, we 
should have learned that no one is richer by war . . . These 
dead have already shown us the cost of war... By their 
death they have made it possible for us to strive for a 
peace that may banish war. To give anything other than 
our full share in the achievement of this peace is to break 
the faith we hold with them.” 

Nevertheless, already pessimism is abroad. As one goes 
about the world today, he must be impressed with the 
discouragement, even despair, which is evident everywhere, 
about the monetary, the economic, the social, the political, 
and even the peace outlook. Fellow Rotarians, nothing was 
ever solved by pessimism, the last resource of the coward! 
Let me quote you some lines of Robert Browning's: 

It is wiser being good than bad; 

It is safer being meek than fierce; 

It is fitter being sane than mad. 

My hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud (Bikini perhaps) earth ever stretched 

That, after Last, returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched; 

That what began best, can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 


This 20th century of ours is not to be the end of civilization! 
Optimism, faith in mankind, belief in principles and stand- 
ards; courage and willingness to call upon your fellowmen 
to come up out of their little, narrow, personal environ- 
ments, and show themselves citizens not only of their res- 
pective nations but also of the world, these can constitute 
a constructive force that will presage a new order in a 
peaceful and prosperous world. 

And there is reason for optimism. True, the events of 
the past year have not been inspiring. There were no major 
landmarks as in the preceding year: the advent of the atom 
bomb, V-E and V-J days, and the birth of the United 
Nations. On the contrary, the foreground of the news 
was filled, almost continuously, by long and wearisome, 
inch-by-inch struggles over minor problems, and by the sus- 
picions and tensions between the USSR and the Western 
Powers. Nevertheless, it has not been a year without signi- 
ficance and progress. Underneath a sordid surface of 
crumbling unity, petty wrangling, and sterile recriminstions, 
the year has produced the beginnings of certain major trends 
which may dominate world affairs for some time to come. 
These trends were often obscured rather than revealed by 
the day-to-day news; they become clear only when one sees 
the year in perspective. 

One very important event of the year, for example, is 
the emergence of the beginnings of a recognizable, non-party, 
lung-term United States foreign policy. At the beginning 
of the year, it was still possible to have such opposite fears 
as that the United States might relapse into isolationism (at 
least so far as European affairs were concerned), or that 
she might, by the blind dynamics of her over-all power, 
and her atomic power in particular, be swept into a policy 
of preventive war and world domination. It now seems 
clear that the United States will not retire from Europe, 
and that she will not permit other Powers to expand into 
new “spheres of influence” there, or anywhere. It seems 
equally clear that she is wisely in earnest about the “sover- 
eign equality” of all nations, and will not succumb to the 
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Roman ambition to make all nations into a universal United 
States. She is content, instead, to make them the United 
Nations, and she may still be able, by her persistence in 
this lesser aim, to make the United Nations a reality. 

In other words, American foreign policy seems to be 
stabilized for the present on a beneficent middle course. 
Time alone can tell whether this new policy can develop and 
sustain that steadiness and long-term purpose which the 
world position of the United Stas, and the factual, inevi- 
table world hegemony requires. It seems to me stark mad- 
ness to attempt to upset the one possible basis of a long and 
stable peace on the unproved and increasingly improbable 
assumption that the United States is pursuing a crude policy 
of world domination which will lead to war. 

It seems to me equally mad for the United States to pro- 
ceed on the blind assumption that she need do nothing more 
than feed the peoples of the world and finance the recon- 
struction of the war-torn countries. After all, two sets of 
ideas, two philosophies, if you will, are struggling for 
supremacy. ‘They have met before on a thousand battle- 
fields and a hundred thousand forums—nations against 
nations, parties against parties, blocs against blocs, man 
against man, individuals against themselves. History sup- 
plies no bit of evidence, on the one hand, that they can live 
in harmony, or, on the other hand, that they need lead 
to war provided that those who espouse them can be 
sufficiently separated and insulated until time does its bene- 
ficent work. 

What are these two philosophies or sets of ideas? The 
one regards human beings solely as a means to an end, as 
material for exploitation. Men have no rights, not even 
the right to live. They are of value only as they contribute 
to the power of the State. Tey are just so many cells 
in a vast organism. If these cells do not function, or are 
suspected not to be functioning in healthy loyalty, they are 
denounced as cancerous growths which must be removed 
by ruthless surgery. Under such a system, men are, to all 
intents and purposes, slaves, whipped into step by a driver, 
whether he be a Fuhrer, a Duce, or a Commissar. The 
only freedom is the freedom of the State to work its absolute 
will, a will that is beyond good and evil, a law unto itself, 
unmoral and elemental, having no more conscience than an 
earthquake or a tidal wave. It is, in very truth, more cruel 
than nature in her most savage moods. 

It seems beyond belief that such ideas and such a philos- 
ophy should commend themselves to rational human beings, 
or could even be rammed down their throats by the aid 
of propaganda and terrorism. But, alas, it has been amply 
demonstrated that they are welcomed by many people, and 
that we must, therefore, be vigilant to detect them and active 
to defeat them. The totalitarian state appeals to those whose 
false love of country is measured by their hatred of other 
peoples; to the hungry and the destitute, who see in paternal 
government the sure promise of bread; to the down-and- 
outers, who hope that revolution will give them a place 
in the sun; and to the brutually minded, who under the 
restraints of civilization feel themselves “cabin’d, cribbed, 
confined” from adequate self-expression. Totalitarianism 
appeals to a large mixed group of middle-aged and youth, 
especially youth, who, distraught by the moral disintegration 
of the times, and oppressed by a sense of the futility of their 
individual existences, are glad to lose themselves in a crowd, 
merge themselves in a mob, or join a march toward the 
dazzling glory of Heaven on earth. All forms of the 
totalitarian philosophy are a religion of lost souls, and, as 
Heywood Broun once said, “Those who have lost their 
souls feel that they must gain the whole world.” 

To oppose this colossal mob psychology, we Americans 


have a spiritual concept, an idea which is more or less our 
national faith, though it is not, of course, exclusively our 
own. It is rather the fruit of the slow and painful coming 
to birth of ages of human aspiration and travail. Trans- 
planted to our new soil, it has grown and flourished until 
it has become almost a religion with us, and a beacon of hope 
to many men in most parts of the world. What is it? It 
is the simple and revolutionary idea, or set of ideas, that 
man is not a means to an end, not something to be exploited 
by a Party, or a Class, or a State, whether for wealth or 
for war; that man is an end in himself. It is a faith that 
the highest of all earthly values is the preciousness of human 
life; that the only morality, as well as the only justice, is 
that which respects the sacredness of human personality; that 
the first business of the State is not to coerce human beings 
into a regimented mob but to cherish and promote each 
individual’s freedom to grow in peace unto the full stature 
of his being. 

These ideas, which we label democracy, have not, it is 
true, ever been fully realized. American democracy is not 
a cut and dried established order, but a dynamic faith. If 
we really believe in democracy, and God help us if we 
don’t, we must first make its principles so vital in our 
individual and national consciousness, and so effective in 
our actions, that its destructive opposite can find no soil of 
faithlessness or diaffection within, in which to root itself, 
and no noxious domestic growths which would encourage 
those beyond our borders to reject democracy and seek 
some other philosophy. All that American democracy needs 
now, or ever has needed, is a fighting heart, buttressed by 
a foreign policy which gives our ideas time and opportunity 
to germinate, and a national faith implemented by adequate 
armaments, which, together, enable us to say in a voice 
that must be heard, that behind the ideals for which we 
stand is not only our national honor but also our national 
power. 

But, say those who distrust America’s motives, and talk 
of America’s imperialism, “We must remain aloof from 
any measure which might give the least offense to any 
government lest we risk being involved in war.” Good 
God, is there no risk to us and to the world in repeating 
the appeasement of Chamberlain and Munich while civiliza- 
tion once again crashes about our ears. ‘There is, as far 
as I can see, but one hope for world peace and for our own 
peace, and that is to safeguard other like-minded peoples 
with the moral force and the demonstrated power of the 
strongest nation on this planet today. 

But by force of arms is by far the least important way in 
which we should join with these peoples. Understanding 
is of far greater significance, and is far more urgently needed. 
We can only hope that such immediate problems as the 
control of atomic energy and the discovery of a way of liv- 
ing with the Russians may be so thoroughly studied as to 
result in solutions which will permit the constructive forces 
of cultural co-operation to come into play before it is too 
late. The task before us, I admit, seems overwhelming. 
Physical science and technology have far outdistanced social 
science and politics. Nevertheless, the goal can be won by 
accelerating research in the social sciences, by supporting 
the creative acts of men and women of intelligence and 
vision, and, in Rotary terms, by building knowledge and 
tolerance among men of action the world over. 

Working together in the harmonious atmosphere of an 
international, almost world-wide organization. Rotarians 
should be able, with the assistance of other groups of like 
character, to contribute significantly to the elimination of 
misunderstanding and intolerance, suspicion and fear, and 
to foster in their stead the virtues and the truly scriptural 
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strength of men of good will. Thus Rotary will add stature 
to the strength of a United Nations which, given an appro- 
priate measure of authority, may become a real force for 
the preservation of peace, needing no parallel action out- 
side its own organization. 

One recent and hopeful technique of Rotary Interna- 
tional in this area of its activities—a technique in which I 
have, of course, a special interest, is the exchange of care- 
fully selected young men and women for study in another 
country than their own. ‘This is a tested approach to inter- 
national understanding, which is one of the strongest pillars 
of peace. ‘Though such exchanges are no panacea, and offer 
no immediate solution to our pressing need for genuine 
world organization, yet, clearly, no international super- 
structure can survive unless appropriate attitudes and rela- 
tionships are built into its beams and columns. Those who 
have a part in furthering the exchange of students and 


scholars may take heart in the midst of the prevailing con- - 


fusion, for they are most certainly performing a service 
fundamental to enduring world order. In thus planting 
the seeds of cultural co-operation, they are helping mightily 
to shape the future leadership of the world. Rotary can 
make no more profitable investment than the ideas and 
dollars that it contributes to such exchange progress. 
Another generous contributor to that “Living in Friend- 
ship and Understanding,” to which this great convention 
is dedicated, is the International House movement, which 
was started in New York, through the generosity of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and which has now spread to 
Paris, Chicago, and Berkeley, California. The motto of 
International House, “That brotherhood shall prevail,” has 
often seemed, in the short decades of its existence, but a 
whisper in a hurricane. Yet that whisper, born of the in- 
domitable human spirit will be heard long after the forces 
of the hurricane are spent. For in the International Houses 
the youth of many nations live together the life of sweet 
reasonableness, they search for truth wherever it may be 
found, and accommodate themselves to differences both in 
ways of living and points of view. Thousands of such 


students over many years have found this way of life good, 
and their record of honest aspiration, of sincere endeavor, 
and of unshaken belief casts a gleam down the dark ways 
of international discord. 

Down through the ages mankind has had two immense 
tasks. Each of us as an individual has the same. The first 
is to come to terms with nature, the second is to come to 
terms with one’s fellows. 

Here on an ever-rolling globe is our only home. If we 
abuse it—destroy its soils by erosion, lay waste its cover 
of forest and grassland, exterminate its wild life, pollute 
its waters, overturn the balance of natural forces—our 
world, some day, will no longer support us. Huge fertile 
areas have already become barren deserts; more are on their 
way. 

The second task is harder than the first, and involves as 
well a moral challenge. With the atom bomb now loose, 
we have found a way to die together, perhaps to the last 
man. But no scientist has yet devised a formula to show 
us how to live together. To this problem we had better 
quickly turn our thoughts all the wide world over—in 
Washington, in Moscow, at Lake Partial Success, in Rotary 
International, in the universities and their International 
Houses, and by our own firesides. There isn’t much more 
time. 

The greatest events of all history are before us. Mazzini 
said of the stirring times in which he lived, “Today we stand 
between two ages, between the grave of one world and the 
cradle of another.” If these words were true when spoken 
by the great Italian patriot, are they not a thousandfold 
more true now? ‘Today we stand, too, between two ages, 
between the grave of the hopelessly divided pre-war world 
and the cradle of the “One World” now forming. What 
is this one world to be—a superstate, or a fellowship of 
free men? Rotary International can, if it truly wills to 
do so, make a contribution to the answering of that question 
larger than perhaps it realizes. We of the universities crave 
a share with Rotary International in the establishment of 
man’s long dream of Peace. 


e e 
Morality vs. Moral Substitutes 
FALSE REASONING 
By THE REV. ANDREW R. BREINES, dss’t Pastor, St. Bernard's Congregation, Madison, Wisconsin 
Delivered before The Madison Optimist Club, Madison, Wisconsin, June 9, 1947 


R. President and Fellow Optimists, The impor- 

tance of my subject, Morality vs. Moral Substi- 

tutes, gives you a right to know my qualifications. 
| bring to my subject this afternoon the four years of com- 
prehensive theological training after college required for 
ordination, the experience of eight years of work as assistant 
pastor in three city parishes, and two summers of graduate 
work in ‘Theology in the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Prudence, therefore, and a full appreciation of the diff- 
culty of my subject would effectively silence me, were | not 
confident that my subject will supply its own eloquence, an 
eloquence which my words could not give it. 

On October 24, 1946 the fifty-one delegates of the United 
Nations Assembly met at Flushing Meadow, New York, to 
continue their discussions on what it will take to make a 
lasting world peace. At one of the first sessions Delegate 
C. Abayoni Cassell from Liberia, perhaps the smallest nation 


represented, arose to state the real problem which confronted 
the Assembly. 

“The United Nations,” he said, “should have one yard- 
stick by which to determine the actions of all nations, so that 
whoever is wrong is wrong and whoever is right, right. 
When that is determined the wrong should be immediately 
remedied and the right upheld.’’* 


Is there then no standard that nations can follow to es- 
tablish peace? 

The story is told of the great Jim Thorpe, whose renown 
as a football referee vied with his skill as a player, that he 
once removed a player from the game for cursing. “What 
rule did I violate?” the player demanded heatedly. Thorpe’s 
reply was a classic, “The Second Commandment!” he said. 
There was no further protest. 

* Cassell, United Nations 
Speeches, November, 1946. 
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The United Nations have no standard to determine right 
from wrong because they have not invoked the Supreme 
Arbiter that Jim Thorpe invoked. The sad truth is that 
today the United Nations Assembly is no nearer a peace 
based on justice than it was eight months ago when Delegate 
Cassell raised the question of a moral standard. The United 
Nations are still engaged in political horse-trading because 
they have failed to invoke the Authority of God in their dis- 
cussions, and have failed to accept the Ten Commandments 
as the basis of their peace negotiations, 

But are we being fair in looking for a restoration of moral 
principle as a guide to conduct on the international level? 
Is it not true that delegates to the United Nations Assembly 
bear the instructions of their respective governments and of 
the people they represent? Unfortunately all the delegates 
do not bear instructions to the Assembly which are the ex- 
pressions of the free will of their people, but it still remains 
true that a moral change must begin not on the top but at 
the bottom, on the personal level within ourselves, in our 
families, in our clubs, in our communities. Should we blame 
our delegates for not using the Ten Commandments on the 
international level, if they are not our standard of right and 
wrong on the personal level? 

My proposition may be stated as follows: American self- 
determination can grow in moral character only through the 
study and the observance of the Natural Law and the Ten 
Commandments. Morality is the result of moral education. 
Now moral education is the responsibility of parents, the 
office of the Church, and according to the mind of the 
Founding Fathers, the civil guarantee of the State. ‘Their 
directive to the Continental Congress of 1778 was explicit: 
that schools be established which should be “nurseries of 
piety, virtue, and useful knowledge. 

Speaking to fellow Americans, I feel that I am not com- 
pelled to make a defense of the Ten Commandments, for I 
do not think that the existence of God and His Law is a 
matter of controversy in the United States. The Ten 
Commandments Blackstone called fundamental in the legal 
structure of every civilized nation. Protestant, Jew and 
Catholic accept the Ten Commandments as the written law 
of God and the expression of the Natural Law, engraven 
by Him in every human mind. The Ten Commandments 
have given us national unity. They have given us moral 
principles by which we have determined what is good and 
what is injurious to the general welfare. They have indi- 
cated the virtues which are essential to the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

Formally and officially we live in a nation dedicated under 
God to live in peace. In our Declaration of Independence 
we hold it a self-evident truth that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with inalienable rights. If with King David 
we hold that only the fool says there is no God—and that 
with his heart not with his mind—then there is no question 
what we as Americans think of the man or the nation that 
acts in deliberate violation of His Divine Law. 

What then is the explanation of the flagrant disregard 
of the moral law today in American life? By what verbal 
inconsistencies, by what false reasoning is the immorality on 
the American scene being condoned? Since immorality can- 
not be excused, what is the explanation ? 

Man is a rational being. He must have a reason, a motive 
for acting. If he does not follow the Ten Commandments 
as a rule of conduct, he will use what I call a moral substi- 
tute to justify his actions. Then instead of acting in the 
name of what is right and good, he will act in the nan.e of 
progress. He will pride himself on being a practical man 
of the world, and accept material success as the measure of 
his achievement. 


What is a moral substitute? A moral substitute is any 


system of thought that seeks to excuse a man from conform- 
ing his conduct with the Ten Commandments. As Ameri- 
cans we pride ourselves on our genuineness and spirit. But 
in daily life it is amazing how often the most clever among 
us accept a moral substitute in place of genuine morality, or 
permit it to go unchallenged. 

For the sake of simplicity I have put these moral substi- 
tutes into five categories. 

The first such moral substitute which masquerades as 
truth and supplants the Ten Commandments is pragmatism. 
The pragmatist says, “We must be practical in solving our 
problems.” What is practical is good; what is impractical is 
bad. The reasoning seems so sensible that the most intelligent 
people are taken in by it every day. But the error becomes 
immediately obvious when we view pragmatism as a moral 
standard. The most practical solution to my problem may 
be to lie, to cheat, to kill, but by such reasoning the general 
welfare of the community would soon be undermined by the 
most practical people. By the same reasoning the Utilitarian 
uses usefulness as the measure of good and evil, and the 
Hedonist uses pleasure. 

The second moral substitute is expediency. During the 
war we substituted expediency for morality, subordinating 
moral principle to immediate advantage. We stooped to 
totalitarian morality which holds that the end justifies the 
means. We killed innocent non-combatants and excused our- 
selves by saying it was bringing the war to an end sooner. 
We lost the peace before we had won the war by substitut- 
ing expediency for the law of God which upholds the inalien- 
able right to life of all people everywhere. Whether we 
can now restore faith in our word and in American democ- 
racy with the people in the Far East only history will show. 

The third category of false reasoning is the mechanistic 
theory which says flatly that there is no moral law, Man, 
it says, is a physical and chemical machine. He cannot be 
held responsible for his actions, since they are due to neces- 
sary physical urges and chemical reactions, This was the 
view of man taken by those Nazi scientists who did not hesi- 
tate to use human beings as guinea pigs for their medical 
experiments. Thank God, the International Military Court 
at Nuremberg refused to accept any such mechanistic stan- 
dard of morality. It judged each major Nazi war criminal 
individually and held them personally responsible for their 
crimes against peace and the part which they played in plan- 
ning, preparing and waging a war of aggression. They were 
hanged for their crimes against society, and they no longer 
menace the world. Their false mechanistic morality, how- 
ever, lives on today in the Communist Party and its world- 
wide conspiracy on freedom. All totalitarian action follows 
the same pattern: the end justifies the means no matter how 
foul. 

The fourth moral substitute, moral impossibility, teaches 
that morality is impossible. The proponents of this theory 
hold for instance that it is impossible for man to be pure, 
honest, unselfish. To these the moralist answers, without 
God’s help, it is true, man can sink lower than the animal, 
but with God’s grace he can rise above the angels. Of 
course, this is where religious faith comes in. Without 
divine faith man has nothing to support him when faith in 
his fellow man, or faith in himself for that matter, is lost. 
But if it be impossible for man to be good, then we the people 
have no right to prosecute the man who commits a crime 
against society. We have no right to jail him, because he 
could not help doing what he did. Common sense tells us 
that morality is possible, though it probably will not be 
practised consistently without the help of religion. 

The fifth moral substitute, moral evolution, teaches that 
morals change. What was considered bad yesterday, we 
wink at today. In answer the moralist says: It is not posi- 
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tive law that makes a thing good or bad. It is not opinion, 
even the opinion of such an august body as the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that makes an action good or 
bad. It is not the custom of a nation or of an age that makes 
actions good or bad. It is nature that determines morality. 
Some acts by their very nature prior to any legislation are 
bad and can never become good. So blasphemy, murder, 
adultery, lying always have been bad and always will be bad, 
because they injure man in one or more of his inherent rela- 
tions with God, with his fellow man, or with himself. 

These are the principal errors which give the world its 
false sense of values. They are the reason for much of the 
confusion in modern thinking, the reason for the lack of 
avreement among men and nations, the cause of moral delin- 
quency of adults as well as teen agers, the reason for the 
tension and the incompatibility between husbands and wives, 
the reason for the strife between employee and employer. 
Because man is so easily misled and can be most logical in 
reaching false conclusions, God has given him an unmistaka- 
ble norm for conduct, the Ten Commandments. There is 
no substitute. ‘They alone can check man’s ambitions and 
desires and keep them from becoming unnatural and in- 
ordinate. ‘They remain the only safe, practical rule of life 
that man can follow without fear of error, with certainty 
of spiritual as well as material enrichment. 

Fellow Optimists, although I myself am convinced of the 
primary importance of religion in our American way of life, 
dp not mistake my remarks as propaganda for religion. 
Propaganda changes through deception; religion converts 
through truth. I do not ask that you get religion via the 
revival method, because ordinarily it cannot be gotten that 
way. Religion is not a matter of emotions; it is a matter 
of the mind. My plea today is rather for a general return 
to the moral principles upon which our American democracy 
was founded, 

I make no defense for Christian Theology, because it needs 
none. Christian Theology rests its case on the Eternal 
‘Truth. It is the oldest science known to the civilized world. 
It is a science proceeding from divinely revealed truth by 


the laws of strict logic to inescapable conclusions for the gov- 
ernment of human conduct. No Church will long hold its 
members, if it does not teach the whole truth, for a half 
truth is a whole lie. 

I ask you to make a personal inquiry into the study of God 
which is theology. I ask that you be scientific in your 
inquiry. Free yourself from unscientific foregone conclu- 
sions. With an open mind accept the truth wherever you 
find it and do not consider who says it. Meditate day and 
night on the law of God as expressed in the Ten Command- 
ments. Make Him Who is the Eternal Truth the whole 
quest of your heart, and heed the counsels of His Holy Spirit 
in your soul. : 

One of the four freedoms which this nation purchased 
with the blood of thousands of young lives was the freedom 
to worship according to the dictates of one’s conscience. 
Freedom presupposes conscience. It took the most terrible 
war in history to teach us that truth about freedom as a 
nation. When a man lives as though he has no conscience 
we take away his freedom; we put him behind bars as a 
menace to the peace of the community. Freedom never gives 
one the right to do what is wrong or to believe what is not 
true. We shall preserve our freedoms as a nation only if 
as citizens we train ourselves today and tomorrow in a true 
conscience to do what is good and avoid what is evil. 

It takes persevering study to form a right conscience about 
our actions, but the reward is freedom. It takes heroism 
to live the Christian life, but the reward is true joy. Our 
optimism will be a realistic optimism, and not just hollow 
boosterism, if knowing our limitations we rely on the law 
of God to give authority, purposefulness and certainty to our 
actions. Our responsibility to the community, to our fami- 
lies, to ourselves demands a philosophy of life based, not 
merely on pragmatism, or expediency, or denial, or evasion, 
or protest—our responsibilities demand a positive philosophy 
of life based on the realistic acceptance of the Supreme 
Authority of the Natural Law and the Ten Commandments. 
We can accept no moral substitutes where right and wrong 
is concerned, if the America we love is to endure. 


The Road to Industrial Peace 


ACCOUNTANT, THE CATALYST OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
By MAURICE H. STANS, Executive Partner, Alexander Grant & Company, 
Certified Public Accountants, Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered before the Central States Accounting Conference, Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 19, 1947 


OR many years accountants have held ringside seats 
in the recurring battles between labor and business. 
From their vantage point of observation of business 
affairs, they have seen at close view the intense and power- 
ful struggles of labor for what it believes to be its fair share 
of the economic product, of management for what it believes 
to be its right to manage, and of capital for its concept of 
financial security and the incentive system. They also have 
seen at first hand the dislocations and losses that have re- 
sulted from those conflicts. It is a curious phenomenon. 
Here is our country, with today the best living conditions 
and most advanced economic, social and political structure 
in all history. Yet here, at the same time, is continuing un- 
certainty about even the short-term security of that system, 
an insecurity accentuated by the recurring battles among its 
factions over the division of its benefits. 
As in many social conflicts, the existence of these apparent 
diversity of interests does not imply that any of the parties 


is totally right or totally wrong. More likely, it means in 
this case that the long-term goals are lost sight of for the 
sake of short-term advantages. ‘Those who believe in the 
democratic free-enterprise way of life know that the tri- 
umvirate of capital, management and labor have common 
interests and a common responsibility for the protection and 
continued improvement of our social structure. Unfortu- 
nately, it is an objective too often overlooked in the heat of 
controversy. 

It would be foolish for anyone interested in the problem 
of industrial peace to close his eyes to the fact that for 
many years labor has fought an up-hill fight. From the time 
in 1842 when labor’s right to organize first received judicial 
recognition in this country, it has slowly and successively 
gained greater rights and privileges: higher wage scales, 
better standards of living, shorter hours of work and more 
security. It has come a long way. But its course is strewn 
with the memories and the bitterness of a class struggle. 
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Its methods have been based largely upon the coarse use of 
power. Its principal weapon, the strike, has caused untold 
economic distress. Labor’s own losses of wages during 
strikes have been large. 


Management and capital too have suffered heavily from 
these fight-to-the-finish slugging matches. The losses of 
profits and of economic opportunities resulting from labor 
disputes are enormous. Above all, the battle between labor 
and capital is involving an innocent third party—the public 
—on a scale never before reached. The public is caught in 
the middle, unable to comprehend the need of the economic 
wastefulness that exists because two adversaries take on the 
repeated attitude of trying to settle, by demonstration, the 
age-old problem of what happens when an irresistible force 
meets an immovable object. The answer in this case is, of 
course, that all parties are the losers. Strangely enough, 
when labor strikes, it no longer strikes against the carica- 
tured bloated plutocrat—it strikes against the small stock- 
holders, consumers and other laborers who make up the 
public. 


Here is a problem that goes to the heart of our collective 
safety. Failure to solve it in a short time will threaten the 
existence of our economic prosperity and our highly-valued 
social and political freedoms. Success in solving it can 
mean increased productivity, fair distribution, enhanced 
standards of living and, above all, the attainment of the 
economic balance that seems to be so desirable now to in- 
sure the continuation of the phenomenal superiority of our 
national structure. Economists agree that the achievement 
of industrial peace and a fair allocation of the fruits of pro- 
duction can mean the end of the boom-and-bust cycles and 
the attainment of a permanent stability. The stakes are 
high! 

What is the significance of the beginning emphasis on 
accounting and to accountants? In what way does this 
challenging question of industrial peace relate to the work 
of this one profession? How can the public’s conception 
of the pencil-pushing, figure-adding glorified bookkeeper 
take on. the stature of a serious and helpful participant 
in bringing social and economic order out of the present 
destructive strife? 

To answer these questions requires first some analysis of 
the underlying causes and elements of labor-capital differ- 
ences. 

MUTUALITY OF INTERESTS 


Laws have been enacted from time to time to protect the 
interests of labor and to recognize the fact that the indi- 
vidual workman is not a commodity to be dealt with upon 
terms fixed solely by supply and demand. By law, labor 
has the right of collective bargaining. By law, it has the 
right, when collective bargaining fails, to refuse to work. 
To prevent abuses of the process of collective bargaining by 
either labor or capital, many other laws have been enacted 
from time te time to provide for cooling-off periods, for en- 
forced negotiation, for mediation, for conciliation, and for 
other means designed to settle issues which arise. Legisla- 
tion in the field of labor relations has for its principal objec- 
tive the creation of an equality of power between labor and 
capital. 

But the feeling is rapidly growing that industrial peace 
cannot be gained solely by legislation. The difficulty with 
legislation which attempts to balance power is that it con- 
cedes the existence of class warfare as a prevailing condition. 
It is doubtful whether any amount of legislation can achieve 
the elimination of industrial conflict until it is supported by 
a full understanding by the participants and by the public 
that, in our economic structure, the interests of labor, man- 
agement and capital are not opposed but are parallel. 


Labor, capital and management must be brought to be- 
lieve the economic truth that they are partners in our econ- 
omy, not adversaries. In a true partnership, risks, oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities are shared in just proportions. 
In the United States the national output in 1940 was 27 
times greater than that in 1850, although the labor force 
was only 9 times as great and worked only an average of +3 
hours instead of 70. In an economy that can demonstrate 
such progress, there should somehow be enough for all and a 
way to divide it. 

If this is a fair analysis up to this point, then it follows 
that what is needed is full comprehension by all parties of 
the interplay of economic forces, a recognition of the mutu- 
ality of interests and the elimination of present mutual 
distrust and suspicion. Antagonism exists because labor and 
capital have come to believe that their interests are dia- 
metrically opposed and that they are rivals for shares in 
the figurative “production pie.’ What needs to be realized 
is that history has shown that much greater pieces can result 
to each from working together to make a larger pie. 


MutTvat Distrust 


At the root of the whole problem of industrial relations 
today is the present distrust of business by labor and labor 
by business. ‘This suspicion and distrust are evidenced in 
many ways. Labor accuses capital of making excessive 
profits, of creating secret reserves, of distorting its financial 
figures. It accuses capital of piratical greed and selfishness. 
Management accuses labor of coercion, breaches of con- 
tract, untruths and reckless use of power and violence. 
Neither side believes the other’s statements, neither trusts 
the other’s promises; bitterness is engendered and retained, 
and periods of quiet productive operations are frequently 
merely interludes between outbursts of hatred and violence. 
Hate caused by struggle and name-calling does not quickly 
blow over. 

It is not difficult to point to some of the causes of this 
suspicion and distrust. Business a long time ago adopted a 
policy of concealment in financial affairs, an ostrich atti- 
tude of “what they don’t know won’t hurt them.” By be- 
ing unwilling to disclose the facts of the relationships of 
wages to costs and to prices and profits, or the facts of busi- 
ness investment and results, it fostered suspicion of what 
was going on in the locked ledgers and at the secret stock- 
holders’ meetings. It is human nature to suspect the object 
in the dark, the thing under the other person’s coat, the 
partially told story. Under such circumstances, even gener- 
osity is suspected.’ 

Under these conditions, it is somewhat understandable 
that labor leaders would, in turn, fire the flames of dis- 
trust with imagination, fancy, misinformation and untruth 
about the golden hoards piled away by capital at the expense 
of the workingman’s sweat. Leaders of labor have appealed 
to its emotions instead of building up an understanding of 
the economic partnership. They have taught distrust to the 
point that, even when financial information is available, they 
deny its validity, despite the fact that it affords an opportunity 
to learn the real truths. They imply that “liars can figure” 
and attack financial statements as deceptive tools of manage- 
ment. ‘They distort the significance of accounting terms, 





1“Hate and mistrust are the children of blindness,— 
Could we but see one another, ‘twere well! 
Knowledge is sympathy, charity, kindness, 
Ignorance only is maker of hell.” 
—Sir William Watson, England to Ireland, Stanza 3 (1858-1935) 
2“The Truth about Fake Company Financial Statements”, article 
by Robert Kaplan, Research Director, District 50, United Mine 
Workers, (CIO) News July 15, 1947; also “How Corporations Con- 
ceal Profits”, a booklet published by United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers of America, 1943. 
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implying that depreciation reserves are concealed profits, that 
surplus can be used to pay wages, and so on. 


New APPROACHES 


But something is beginning to happen in this confused 
picture. Management is starting to realize the necessity of 
taking labor into its confidence, disclosing its facts, and 
bringing the truth to light.’ It is finding that disclosure is 
in its interest, and that disclosure is its best defense against 
the wild erroneous ideas created and fostered in the minds 
of the public about exorbitant returns to capital at the ex- 
pense of labor. Labor, in turn, seems about to recognize 
that its encroachments upon the rights and comforts of the 
general public are hurting its cause and that the era of brute 
force in gaining its objectives is approaching the end. Wit- 
ness the recent employment of economists, such as Robert 
Nathan, to study business conditions, trends and statistics 
for the purpose of bolstering its arguments for increased 
wages, and the recent statement of William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, who acknowledges that 
“labor needs help in making its wage claims more realistic.” 
Intellectual contention may soon succeed physical contention. 
It would be a step in the right direction, because it would of 
necessity have to start with underlying facts. 

Another important thing is happening. More and more 
thought is being given by management to the psychological 
aspect of labor relations. The growth of business size and 
the development of complex industrial processes, especially 
the straight-line repetitive production procedures, have caused 
the two great psychological losses of (1) the feeling of the 
worker that he is an important constructive part of the 
organization, not just a cog in a production machine; and 
(2) the contact and personal relationships between employer 
and employee that help to build an understanding of each 
other. It is now recognized that these losses, more than 
anything else, have resulted in the building of a wall be- 
tween management and labor. The individual workman’s 
contact with management and ownership is through rep- 
resentatives. “The workman has lost his feeling of personal 
dignity in the process. 

A national research firm recently conducted a survey to 
find out what working men want. Their votes were for 
these rewards, in this order: security, a chance to succeed, 
treatment like human beings, and a feeling of importance. 
Workers want to think they are personally performing a 
job which contributes something to the aggregate of human 
welfare. Recently Dr. Elton Mayo, famed professor of 
industrial research at Harvard, summarized his conclusions 
after long years of research by saying: 

= . step by step with our economic progress 
there has been a destruction of individual signifi- 
cance in living for the majority of citizens ... The 
issue the civilized world is facing now (is) a rapid 
industrial, mechanical, physiochemical advance, so 
rapid that it has been destructive of all the historic 
social and personal relationships . . . ‘collective bar- 
gaining as a means of preventing industrial dis- 
putes, merely serves to mask this fact .. . Scientific 
progress has been fulfilled but ‘some essential deter- 
minant of order in human affairs has been left out 
of account.’ 

'“This is the period of limelight for the affairs of American in- 
dustry. The era of cover-up and kill-the-story is dead. The public 
wants the facts laid on the line and it's up to us to deliver the 
goods. The time has come for us to expose every feature, every 
salary, every cost, and even all the dirt in our business to the 
American people.’—Statement of Frederick C. Crawford, president 
of Thompson Products, Inc. and former president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, quoted in the Journal of Account- 
aney, March 1947, page 186. 


“Every social group must secure for its individual 
and group membership the satisfaction of economic 
needs (and) the maintenance of cooperation organ- 
ized in social routines. Our methods are all 
pointed at efficiency; none at the maintenance of 
cooperation. We do know how to devise efficient 
methods; we do not know how to ensure spon- 
taneity of cooperation—that is, teamwork.’”* 

In other words, the individual workman’s loss of stature 
and importance, his lack of contact with the owners of the 
business and lack of knowledge of their objectives, and his 
misunderstanding of the facts of the division of the product 
leave him in an attitude of non-cooperation, resistance and 
class consciousness. Instead of accepting partnership in 
social and economic progress, as he should, he becomes an 
antagonist of his partners. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 
In the fact of all this, it must be apparent that business 
has, by and large, done a horribly inept job of public rela- 
tions. It has failed to tell its story in a way that the truth 
can be known by labor and by the public. It is largely its 
own fault that there are so many misconceptions about who 

gets what. It is easy to be specific: 

(1) The public has an inflated idea of business profits. 
Several recent polls have been conducted for the 
purpose of finding out what the public thinks that busi- 
ness profits are in relation to the sales dollar. One of 
these, made very recently under the auspices of Con- 
trollership Foundation, Inc. and reported on March 
28, 1947, found that the public thinks on the average 
that business makes 25 percent on sales and on capital. 
About half (45%) of the people think that most com- 
panies actually make more than they report. It is not 
surprising then that one-third believe that business as 

a whole is making too much profit.® 
General Foods Corporation recently made a survey 





*“The Fruitful Errors of Elton Mayo”, Fortune Magazine, 
November 1946, page 241. 

®*Some of the comments obtained in the survey show extreme 
distrust, viz: 

“They are buying lot of new machinery to cut out help in the 
future so I figure they are making too much. Yet when you ask 
for a raise they claim they are losing money. I’d say on a $1500 
item it costs them just $300. The rest is profit.” 

eo 8 err orrr es company is expand- 
ing. They couldn't do that if they weren't making a big profit. 
They have lots of business and pay low wages. Can't help but 
make big profits under these conditions. They make 25%. I think 
so because their business is more than twice what it used to be 
and they must have made at least 10% then.” 

“All the big shots there seem to do well: big houses, nice cars, 
good clothes—nothing but the best. They must be making a terri- 
fic profit.” 

“That's a big company and they don’t have to make much on 
any one item. They make so many that it all adds up to too much. 
They make a tremendous profit. I read what it was but don’t 
remember just how much—up in the millions though, way up. I 
don’t know what would be fair; that’s up to the government.” 

“The railroads are using any old equipment. They don’t care 
how you ride as long as you pay the fare. During the war they 
had some excuse but not now. They should either reduce fares 
or put on better equipment. I know they have new equipment 
but they don’t put it on this branch. We pay the same fare as 
anyone else and we should get as good equipment.” 

“Sometimes the department stores cut prices way down—even 
50%. They must have been making an awful lot of money to be 
able to do that.” 

“Those cigarette people with all that advertising! They wouldn't 
throw their money around to drive people crazy if they weren’t 
making so much they didn’t know what to do with it.” 

Ee chinakan semana company is always setting up pension 
schemes, giving their workers bonuses, and stuff like that. They 
must be making an awful lot—don’t want to pay it in taxes.” 

“My husband works for a radio company. He says it costs them 
only $200 to build a set they sell for $600.00. That’s too much. 
And then they say they can't afford to pay higher wages.” 


i 
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of its employees and the public to learn their impressions 
of what the company had earned on its sales. Of those 
with opinions, 14 percent of the public and 21 percent 
of the employees believed that the net profits were 50 
percent or more. Of those with opinions, 42 percent 
of the public and 35 percent of the employees guessed 
that it was 25 percent or higher. Actually, it was 5.7 
percent in 1946, a highly favorable year. One-third 
of those asked had no ideas at all. Other polls show 
similar results. A majority of employees believes that 
the dollars of profits are higher than the dollars of 
wages. 

Accountants who deal with business income figures 
know that such conclusions are ridiculous. Businessmen 
know it too. Labor leaders know it too. In one poll 
the public agreed that 10 percent would be a fair, rea- 
sonable profit. Yet the Nathan report concedes that 
1936 to 1939 corporate earnings averaged only 3.2 per- 
cent on sales and that the rate of return on net worth 
was only 2.9 percent in the same years, Even in un- 
usually profitable 1946, the Nathan report estimates 
only 5.5 percent profit on sales and 7.6 percent on net 
worth.® 
(2) Business weakens its own case by emphasizing 
earnings rather than dividends. 

The implication that business profits are the return 
to the investor is an exaggeration. Who gets the earn- 
ings which, for one reason or another, are not distributed 
in dividends? What about the large amounts which 
are plowed back into plant, into inventories and into 
developing the growth of the business? Isn’t the-ac- 
cumulation of surplus in the business an assurance to 
the workman of the security of his job as well as to the 
stockholder of the security of his investment? 

Few corporations go through business cycles without 
loss years. The amounts of dividends paid almost never 
constitute more than a fraction of the annual earnings. 
The undistributed earnings of profitable years pay 
wages to employees in loss years. In the case of the 
thirty large and successful corporations which enter into 
the Dow-Jones industrial averages, the dividend dis- 
tributions in 1946 amounted to only 56 percent of the 
total net earnings. The remainder stayed in the com- 
panies to guarantee future jobs, and to become part of 
the investment working to produce income in future 
years for distribution among labor, management and 
capital. In the last fourteen years the earnings of a 
typical large growing company, Chrysler Corporation, 
were less than 60 percent distributed to stockholders. 
The rest was retained for investment in tools of produc- 
tion and is there now. A study by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers a short time ago showed that, 
for risking his capital, the investor has netted an aver- 
age of only about 114 percent in the best of years— 
this being the amount of actual return above what he 
would have received on safe government securities or 


high grade bonds.’ 





® According to one analysis, $612 cents of each dollar of income 
produced by American business in the last 15 years has gone to 
employees; and only 6.7 percent of compensation of corporate em- 
ployees goes to officials—From “Don’t Kill the Goose”, by Sherman 
Rogers, 1946. 

7 One analyst of business statistics for 1946 has come to the 
cenchusion that if consideration were given to the higher cost 
(31%) of replacing inventories, to depreciation on current value 
of plant and equipment and to increased cash requirements for 
operating purposes, the entire reported business earnings of all 
corporations for the year 1946 would be shown to be absorbed. 
Dividends, which he estimated as amounting to only 40% on the 
average of reported corporate earnings, were, by this light, actu- 
ally depletions of capital—From “News and Views of Investments”, 
Barron’s, April 28, 1947, page 31. 


Here is a fact which cannot be too much emphasized 
if labor and capital are ever to achieve understanding. 
Labor must be taught that the implication that all profits 
can be paid currently to someone is incorrect. Profits 
are not synonymous with cash in the bank; they may 
well be tied up in plant or inventories or other assets 
for indefinite periods. Profits are delusive as a meas- 
ure of return. The real “take-home pay” of the in- 
vestor is his dividend check. It’s the only fair com- 
parison. 


(3) Business earnings reports are inadequate. 

The newspapers daily carry reports of corporate earn- 
ings. The workman reads them, notes that the figures 
are large and then and there concludes that they are ex- 
orbitant. Other figures are secured by labor leaders 
from published annual reports to stockholders, from 
security registrations and occasionally from state in- 
come tax returns. Labor unions examine corporate 
reports more thoroughly than do stockholders. Becatise 
such reports are written primarily for investors, labor 
finds them technical and confusing; it also finds that 
the principal emphasis is placed upon the single figure 
of net earnings. Without explanation, and without 
clarification of terminology, the conventional type of 
balance sheet and income statement is just not readily 
understandable to the rank and file of employees.* On 
the other hand, giving them over-simplified reports, 
profuse'y illustrated with cartoons and “‘pie charts’, 
frequently arouses the derision of employees; it speaks 
down to them and thus minimizes their personal dignity. 

It is not sensible to believe that all of labor can be 
educated to the involvements of corporate accounting, 
but certainly it is not too much to expect that reports 
can be devised which will point up the significant facts 
of business operation in understandable fashion. What 
is needed are new methods, and ultimately standard 
methods, of reporting which bring out the clear rela- 
tionships of the return realized from operations by 
labor, management and capital. Profit in the account- 
ing sense must be subordinated to a showing in the 
economic sense of the distribution of the economic prod- 
uct among those who contributed to it. 


The essence of all this is that business should modernize 
its reports in order to tell its story better. Despite the fact 
that labor criticizes financial reporting without thus far 
saying what it wants, it is still the job of business to meet 
the problem as one of public education and public relations. 
It is a far cry from the average of about 2 percent of the 
sales dollar paid to stockholders in 1946 to the inflated ideas 
of labor and the public that capital realizes a 25 percent 
return. Getting this fact across is the first step, and a very 
important step, toward solving the problem of industrial 
relations. 





5““We as businessmen have made serious mistakes in the past, 
through not presenting our figures in the most understandable way 
or through not giving them proper descriptive names. Our figures 
have been hard for most people to understand. Sometimes they 
have been downright confusing. We can and must do something 
about that. We have to set our houses in order. 

“Our figures have been honest, yes. But that is not enough. We 
are in the position that Mr. Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
says engineers are in, namely, that nobody can understand them 
except another engineer. Yet we must ultimately stand or fall on 
how well the general public understands our operations and how 
much they trust and believe our reports on them. We must do 
whatever it takes to clear away the misunderstandings and make 
our figures intelligible to ordinary folks.” 

—‘Looking Ahead for Industry”, an address by John L. McCaf- 
frey, president of International Harvester Company, before 
the Illinois Society of Certified Public Accountants, December 
17, 1946. 
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At this point it seems appropriate to summarize the con- 
clusions thus far reached, as a foundation for the subsequent 
analysis. “These conclusions are: 


(1) The problem of industrial peace can best be 
solved by removing the barrier of class antagonism and 
substituting a joint recognition of the mutuality of 
interests under a free enterprise system. 

(2) To accomplish this, business should on its part 
recognize the human instincts and dignity of the in- 
dividual worker; it must recognize him as a partner 
and tell him, in a way he can understand, what is 
going on. ‘This means the end of secrecy, but it also 
can mean the end of suspicion and distrust and mis- 
information. 


(3) Labor, in turn, should abandon the technique 
of brute force and substitute an intelligent attempt to 
educate its members to an understanding of the com- 
plicated nature of the American economy. It should 
abandon emotional appeal and use analytical and rea- 
soned methods of reaching a fair division of production. 


(4) In telling labor about its financial affairs and 
profits, business must develop entirely new techniques 
of reporting; it must aim those techniques at showing 
clearly “who got what” out of the labor-management- 
capital partnership. 

This leaves several questions still to be answered. What 
can be done to cause the public to accept company reports 
as true? How can financial statements be simplified and 
dramatized so that the important relationships are made 
more clear? Once these questions are answered, and the 
facts are available and accepted, it should be a simple job 
to push them across the threshold of public consciousness. 


THe PLAce or ACCOUNTING AND ACCOUNTANTS 


Now the place of accounting and accountants becomes 
clear. If labor and the public need today to be convinced of 
the reliability of corporate reporting, it is because the public 
accountant has thus far failed to establish his independence 
in their eyes. It is a fact which must become so well known 
that it is axiomatic. The independent accountant is a servant 
of all the public. His representations are, and should always 
be, free of color or prejudice. Independence is “an abstract 
concept. Essentially it is a state of mind. It is partly 
synonymous with honesty, integrity, courage, character. It 
means, in simplest terms, that the . . . accountant will tell 
the truth as he sees it, and will permit no influence, finan- 
cial or sentimen.al, to turn him from that course.”® This 
characteristic must be preserved as sacred by the public 
accounting profession; it must be respected by business in its 
own interest; and it must be known, understood and ad- 
mitted by labor. Labor does itself a disservice by criticizing 
the work of the independent accountant in public print, as 
it has in some cases. Accounting organizations would wel- 
come the opportunity to sit across the table with labor rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of establishing the position of 
the accountant as an unbiased intermediary. 

Given this aura of an independent vocation to serve the 
public interest, accountants can help to bring labor and 
management together. The honest, independent representa- 
tions of the public accountant, applied to information fully 
and clearly presented, can eliminate much of labor’s distrust 
ot management and management’s distrust of labor. The 
accountant and his independent facts can be the catalyst in 
the transformation of labor-management relations from a 
matter of emotion to a matter of intelligent understanding. 


* From “Professional Ethics of Public Accounting”, John L. Carey, 
page 7. 


From this it appears that the job of the accountant in 
industrial relations is to help: 


(1) First, in the development of independent, truth- 
ful and understandable reports of the facts of business 
operation for labor and the public, and in giving authen- 
ticity to such reports. 


(2) Second, as a counsellor in the experimentation 
with and development of long range plans for the dis- 
tribution of the economic product among the labor- 
management-capital partners. 


Accountants know that there can be no such thing as a 
general purpose financial statement which satisfies all needs. 
Conventional financial statements do not point up the in- 
formation of interest to labor any more than they do for 
the tax collector, for the insurance appraiser or for others 
who may have an interest in one or more phases of the 
business. Some work has been done along the lines of 
designing special statements in order to simplify account- 
ing presentations in a way to make them understandable to 
the layman. Efforts of corporations such as Caterpillar 
Tractor Company and General Mills, Inc. to find non- 
technical expression prove that this can be accomplished. 
Even severe critics of reporting practices in general com- 
mend such efforts. Other companies have presented statis- 
tics of one type or another designed to show the relationship 
of wages to other costs, to selling prices and to earnings. 
But the field of intelligent analysis has barely been explored. 
No exact form is suggested here for the obvious reason that 
long experimentation may be required to develop it. But 
some guidemarks can be laid down: 


(1) The income statement for this purpose should 
abandon the accounting concept of profits as the final 
figure and should emphasize instead the amounts dis- 
tributable or distributed among the labor-management- 
capital partners. 


(2) Terminology should be studied, refined and sim- 
plified. Traditional words such as “surplus”, “re- 
serves’, “value” and “net worth” will have to be 
supplanted by layman’s terms having unequivocal and 
clear meanings. 


(3) Reports to labor should show clearly the rela- 
tionship of the individual worker to the whole. This 
could be done in part by converting sales, expenses, 
wages, taxes and dividends into average amounts per 
worker. 


(4) Single-period statements are inadequate. Re- 
ports should contain comparative and cumulative in- 
formation in order to iron out in part the cyclic effects. 


One type of income statement which has been suggested’? 
would first deduct from gross income all types of impersonal 
costs (expenses of doing business other than wages, salaries 
and commissions), leaving a balance from which would be 
deducted the following items: interest, taxes, payments to 
employees and dividends, 'eaving a final figure to be called 
“amount retained in the Susiness.” In this statement the 
expense accounts would be classified by natural type rather 
than by function, so that items such as materials and sup- 
plies, depreciation (described as the expired portion of the 
cost of tools and buildings) advertising and similar items 
would be separately named in a single step classification, as 
distinguished from the technical accounting presentation in 
terms of cost of goods sold, administrative expenses, et cetera. 
The payments to employees would be subdivided by groups 





10 “Productivity, Profits and Labor”, John L. Carey—address be- 
fore the Finance Conference of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, New York, February 5, 1947. 
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such as plant workers, office workers, sales personnel, re- 
search staff and executive management, with the number 
of employees in each group stated and the average payment 
per individual shown. The item of dividends would show 
the number of shares outstanding, the number of stock- 
holders and for the percentage of return on invested capital. 
Except that it calls for more detail, this is the approximate form 
used in the annual report of General Mills, Inc. for 1946. 
An interesting alternative would be a similar income state- 
ment which, after deducting impersonal costs, also deducted 
the earnings retained in the business, on the theory that they 
are held for the benefit of all parties, and then come down 
to a balance representing the amounts actually distributed 
among the groups of labor, management and capital. 

The balance sheet should not be made to balance and 
should be called by some other >ame signifying that it is 
a statement of business investment. Apparently the layman 
best understands a statement in which liabilities are de- 
ducted from assets, rather than one in which both sides 
come out even. 


Of course, any such statements should be accompanied by 
some further disclosures designed to point up the signifi- 
cant items, such as the relationship of wages to sales, the 
investment per employee, the amount of dividends paid out 
of each dollar of sales, and so on. 


At this point, one important thing needs emphasis. The 
idea of telling labor what is going on is not suggested with 
any thought that “ability to pay” should be the standard 
for labor negotiations.' The test of ability to pay would 
be a two-edged sword in a uuctuating economy and is too 
fleeting a measure to be practical. Labor surely would 
not want its compensation to rise and fall from year to 
year as profits or losses may occur. On the contrary, the 
purpose of disclosure is to emphasize the partnership rela- 
tionship, to dissipate ridiculous public ideas as to business 
profits, to encourage an intelligent unemotional approach to 
collective bargaining, and to serve as a base for long-range 
attempts to solve the broad problem of distribution of 
reward in a free enterprise system. 

All of this will take time. Here and now all that can be 
contended for is the logic of the conclusions expressed. 
There remains to be determined the question of how much 
business is willing to give and how much labor wants to 
know. It cua only be hoped that both will be reasonable, 
so that the idea can have a fair trial. 


MEASURING PRODUCTIVITY 


There is an even bigger job to be done. It is the search 
for the ultimate plan of measuring productivity, and divid- 


ing its rewards in a free economy. Accountants know that 
it is the sum of individual output which makes up the 
national output which in turn contributes to individual 
welfare and standards of living. Production is the only 
means of increasing wealth. Wealth must be created before 
it can be shared. They know, too, that there is no magic 
formula for measuring each person’s contribution to the 
result and seeing that he is rewarded accordingly. Yet the 
development of improved methods of evaluation seems to 
be necessary. Measuring production is a job for the ac- 
countant, and helping to develop plans for distributing the 
product can also be within the field of the accountant. Here 
is the real sense of sharing the wealth. Except for those 
who would substitute a Marxist form of government, 
Americans believe that labor should have a fair share of 
the productive output, which means with due respect also 
to a fair share to capital and management. Unless labor 
seeks the disillusionments of Communism or Fascism, it must 
accept that as a premise. 

The measurement of labor’s share may ultimately take 
the form of additions to basic wage rates (such as incen- 
tive bonuses based on effort evaluation), production-shar- 
ing above the level which permits a reasonable return to 
capital, or some other type of proportionate distribution 
of the excess of venture income over a measured return to 
each economic partner. The norms to be adopted require 
long testing and experimentation. They would certainly 
have to take into account any further risks forced upon 
capital by labor, such as would be involved in the doubtful 
and dangerous suggestions of guaranteed annual wages. 
They might ultimately be found in a form of an arrange- 
ment which tied labor’s compensation directly to the sales 
dollars, as in the well-known Nunn-Bush plan. 

The accounting profession can therefore make a great 
contribution to security and public benefit by helping to re- 
fine the process by which productivity may be measured 
and by aiding to find ways for the equitable distribution 
of the resulting wealth. 

Accounting is the language of business. Accountants are 
its interpreters. In the art, and in the hands of those who 
profess it, industry and labor and the public can find the 
means of reaching agreement on the economic truths. Only 
from such agreement can come the mutuality of interest 
and purpose which is the aim of the democratic process. 
Only from such harmony of purpose can come real assurances 
of the future safety of the free enterprise system. In that 
safety in turn lies the real hope of demonstrating, to a skep- 
tical and uncertain world, the practical value of respect 
for the freedom and dignity of the individual that is the 
essence of the American idea. 


Presidential Two-Term Amendment 


NEITHER WISE OR NECESSARY 
By Dr. D. F. FLEMING, Professor of Political Science, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 
Radio Broadcast over Station WSM, Nashville, Teni::sse, May 14, 1947 


American people and it may be decided soon, with- 
out much thought about the consequences. 

The Congress has proposed to the states an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution to prevent any President from 
serving more than two terms and 14 State legislatures have 
already ratified it, out of the 36 which would be necessary 
to place the amendment in the Constitution. 

It is not easy to discuss this proposal because it arises 


, NHIS is one of the most important issues before the 


from the emotions stirred by President Roosevelt’s election 
to four terms. The proponents of the amendment say this 
is not the reason for it, yet it is notable that it was passed 
by a unanimous Republican vote of both Houses of Congress 
and that the legislatures which have so far ratified have 
been Republican. ‘The votes of many conservative Demo- 
crats were, however, added in the Congress and will be 
needed to complete ratification in the legislatures. 

The main argument advanced in support of the two 
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term limitation is that it would prevent dictatorship. It 
is argued that long tenure of office makes for dictatorship, 
yet there is no evidence from history that this is true. 
No one has ever alleged that Gladstone’s 14 years as 
Premier of England constituted dictatorship, or that Premier 
Mackenzie King’s more than 20 years of leadership in 
Canada has had any element of dictatorship in it. It takes 
either great leadership or a great crisis to enable any man 
to lead a democracy over a long term of years. Crisis kept 
Roosevelt in power until he died. Nothing else could have 
won him four elections. I can find no historical example 
of any leader of an established democracy founding a dic- 
tatorship out of a long tenure of office. 


Now is there any relation between the death of demo- 
cracy in Italy and Germany and long tenure in office. Both 
Mussolini and Hitler killed democracy as soon as they first 
vot into office. In Hitler’s case everybody knew he would 
and a majority of the German people never voted to put 
him in power. Both in Italy and Germany it was a figure- 
head chief of state which installed the dictator in power. 

‘There is a secondary argument that an American Presi- 
dent can perpetuate himself through his control of his party 
convention, yet some Presidents have failed to get a second 
nomination. “The Taft machine did dominate the Repub- 
lican convention of 1912, but the party split and Wilson 
was elected. ‘There is no evidence, either, that F. D. R. 
dragooned the Democratic conventions which renominated 
him. ‘These conventions chose him a third and a fourth 
time because they had no other leader who could handle the 
world crisis as well as he was handling it. The voters 
likewise made the same choice and for exactly the same 
reason, 

If any reform in our presidential election process is needed, 
it is in the method of nominating presidents, not in their 
election. Everyone knows that the South, which almost 
never votes Republican, plays too big a part in the nomina- 
tion of Republican Presidents, but the remedy is not a two- 
term amendment. If, also, bosses and machines play too 
big a part in the nomination of Presidents the cure is to 


turn the nominating over to the people in presidential pri- 


maries. Nearly half of the States have such primaries, why 
not ak of them? 

At the bottom the two-term amendment is an expression 
of distrust in the people themselves. This distrust has 
cropped up in our history over and over again. It is strong 
now because the plain, ordinary people did re-elect Roosevelt 
often, when most of their social and economic leaders 
wanted to get rid of him. They did so primarily because 
of the war, but also because of the many reform measures 
he sponsored in their behalf. 

This is the real reason for the two-term amendment. It 
is an effort to prevent a popular President from continuing 
in office. No other kind of President could continue. And 
if the American people should get so tired of unpopular 
Presidents, or so paralyzed by economic depression, that 
they want a dictator, no constitutional amendment would 
stop them, for they would turn to dictatorship only out of 
desperation, not because they are gullible. All through the 
recent world crisis our people made the right decisions at 
every turn, though sometimes by narrow margins. 

It is when one remembers the reasons for President 
Roosevelt’s repe: ed re-eleotions that the grave danger in 
the two-term amxvadment becomes clear. He was nomi- 
nated for his third term in 1940 immediately after the 
world shattering events of the Spring of that year. The 
conquest of Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and 


France by Germany brought the entire Western World to 





the brink of disaster. If we ever needed experience, leader- 
ship, ability and commanding prestige, that was the time. 
All this was clear enough, too, early in 1940, when the 
field of candidates is usually made up. The second world 
war had begun in September, 1939. The die had been 


cast for the greatest of all world wars. 


In 1944, when F. D. R. was elected for the fourth time, 
that war was not yet won. Every reason for continuing 
his leadership had become stronger still. 


Have we completely forgotten the magnitude of his world 
leadership? For years Mussolini and Hitler and Togo 
dominated the world scene, lashing about them, intimidat- 
ing all the elected leaders of the entire democratic world, 
except one. Chamberlain, Daladier and a host of lesser 
leaders tried to appease the unappeasable and were swept 
away. Roosevelt himself had little power to stop them for 
years, but he did provide a center of moral opposition around 
which the rest of the world could and did rally, until he 
became the most powerful and respected leader of mortal 
men which this earth has ever seen. Only Woodrow Wilson 
ever approached him closely as a leader trusted and loved 
by the people of nations all around the world. . To most 
of the people outside the United States the idea of prevent- 
ing another Roosevelt from continuing in power must seem 
to be thé strangest product of our current post-war reaction. 


The fame of Roosevelt is safe. Nothing can prevent it 
from growing, as the immensity of his world achievement 
stands out in history. When a frightful alliance of reaction- 
ary dictatorships almost took control of the world it was 
Roosevelt alone who. was able to counter them. And after 
a winning coalition had formed around his leadership, it 
was his personality alone which kept the great coalition 
functioning smoothly until the war was won. 


Now many of the very same leaders who have sponsored 
the anti-third term amendment are telling us that a danger 
equally great is looming up in the world, which we and 
we alone must fight. I do not believe that is true, but if 
it were, we are limiting ourselves strangely for a final 
mortal combat. The Russians could have the continuing 
benefit of the experience, wisdom and prestige of their great- 
est leaders, but we would have to turn out any great man 
from the Presidency who came to the day of his forbidden 
time. No matter how immense his own capacity to lead, 
he would have to go, and this would be equally true during 
a desperate, crucifying economic crisis. Neither Roosevelt 
nor his great record can be hurt by an anti-third term 
amendment, but the American people have to live on, meet- 
ing the great crises of the future as best they can. Is it 
right to deny their ability to choose their leaders wisely? 

In reality this fear of a popular leader does our present 
political leadership no honor. When our Constitution was 
framed no question was more exhaustively debated than the 
length of the presidential term. Our Fathers who made 
the Constitution had just escaped from the control of a too 
paternal monarchy. ‘They were keenly aware of the dan- 
gers of the dictatorial mind, yet they refused to hobble and 
tie the American people for all time in the selection of their 
supreme leader, and the circumstances of 1940 and 1944 
vindicated their wisdom completely. 

Alexander Hamilton, the grandfather of the Republican 
Party argued the whole thing out in the Federalist, the very 
bible of our constitutional history, saying: ‘There is an 
excess of refinement in the idea of disabling the people to 
continue in office men who had entitled themselves, in their 
opinion, to approbation and confidence, the advantages of 
which are at best speculative and equivocal, and are over- 
balanced by disadvantages far more certain and decisive”. 
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Strangely enough this proposal to limit the time of an 
able and popular President no matter how grave the emer- 
gency, is not applied to Senators and Representatives. When 
this was proposed as an amendment to the two-term amend- 
ment not a single Congressman voted for it. Yet every 
reason for limiting Presidents applies to limiting them. 
Senators frem one-party states may sit in Washington 
throughout a long life time, gradually rising to great power 
through the seniority rule, simply because they remain. 
Only death can remove them. 

If this is right and proper we ought not to discriminate 
against the President. The crushing burdens of his office 
will remove even the ablest President all too soon. Death 
will take care of that. It was only the buoyant and cheer- 
ful spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt which enabled him to 
survive twelve years in the Presidency. We need not fear 
that any President who is worth his salt would last much 
longer, and a President would have to be very able and 
deserving to get himself reelected three times. 

What I have just said was suggested by a remarkable 
article in the New York Times Sunday Magazine for April 








_Admission of Displaced Persons 


A SOURCE OF OUR STRENGTH 






27, by Henry Steele Commager, Professor of History at 
Columbia University, an article which will well repay you 
for hunting it up. Commager asks why this distrust of the 
American people? It is his judgment that they have never 
elected a bad President, though no one would deny that 
they have picked a few weak ones. The great Presidents 
come seldom enough. Why should we be forbidden to use 
them to the full when they do appear? 

The two-term amendment is the first amendment to the 
Constitution which limits the power of government and 
of the people to exercise the powers of government which 
all agree are in themselves necessary and proper. Is it 
either wise or necessary to bind ourselves and foreclose the 
future forever in times when we need great Presidents as 
never before? It may be easy to put the two-term amend- 
ment in the Constitution now, in a period of post-war relaxa- 
tion, but it would be impossible to take it out quickly 
enough in a time of sudden disaster. It is no service to the 
Constitution to make it so rigid that it would some time 
have to break. 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


O the Congress of the United States: On several 
occasions I have advocated legislation to enable a sub- 
stantial number of displaced persons to enter the 

United States as immigrants. I stated this view in opening 

the second session of the General Assembly of the United 

Nations. In the message on the state of the Union on Jan. 

6, 1947, I said: 

“* * * The fact is that the executive agencies are now 
doing all that is reasonably possible under the limitation of 
existing law and established quotas. Congressional assistance 
in the form of new legislation is needed. I urge the Con- 
gress to turn its attention to this world problem, in an effort 
to find ways whereby we can fulfill oar responsibilities to 
these thousands of homeless and suffering refugees of all 
faiths.” 


I express appreciation to the Congress for the attention 
already being given to this problem, an appreciation which 
appears to be generously shared by the public with increas- 
ing understanding of the facts and of our responsibilities. 


EMERGENCY 


Because of the urgency of this subject, I should like again 
to call attention to some of its fundamental aspects. We are 
dealing here solely with an emergency problem growing out 
of the war—the disposition of a specific group of individuals, 
victims of war, who have come into the hands of our own 
and the other western -Allied armies of occupation in Europe. 


We should not forget how their destiny came into our 
hands. The Nazi armies, as they swept over Europe, up- 
rooted many millions of men, women and children from their 
homes and forced them to work for the German war econ- 
omy. The Nazis annihilated millions by hardship and per- 
secution. Survivors were taken under the care of the western 
Allied armies, as these armies liberated them during the con- 
quest of the enemy. Since the end of hostilities, the armies 
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of occupation have been able to return to their homes some 
7,000,000 of these people. But there still remain, in the 
western zones of Germany and Austria and in Italy, close 
to 1,000,000 survivors who are unwilling by reason of politi- 
cal opinion and fear of persecution to return to the areas 
where they once had homes. The great majority come from 
the northern Baltic areas, Poland, and the Russian Ukraine 
and Yugoslavia. 

The new International Refugee Organization, supported 
by the contributions of this and other countries, will aid in 
the care and resettlement of these displaced persons. But, 
as I have pointed out before, the International Refugee 
Organization is only a service organization. It cannot impose 
its will on member countries. Continuance of this organiza- 
tion and our financial support of its work will be required 
as long as the problem of these homeless people remains un- 
solved. 

It is unthinkable that they should be left indefinitely in 
camps in Europe. We cannot turn them out in Germany 
into the community of the very people who persecuted them. 
Moreover, the German economy, so devastated by war and 
so badly overcrowded with the return of people of German 
origin from neighboring countries, is approaching an eco- 
nomic suffocation which in itself is one of our major prob- 
lems. Turning these displaced persons into such chaos would 
be disastrous for them and would seriously aggravate our 
problems there. 

This Government has been firm in resisting any proposal 
to send these people back to their former homes by force, 
where it is evident that their unwillingness to return is based 
upon political considerations or fear of persecution. In this 
policy, 1 am confident, I have your support. 

These victims of war and oppression look hopefully to 
the democratic countries to help them rebuild their lives and 


provide for the future of their children. We must not 
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destroy their hope. The only civilized course is to enable 
these people to take new roots in friendly soil. Already 
certain countries of western Europe and Latin America have 
opened their doors to substantial numbers of these displaced 
persons. Plans for making homes for more of them in other 
countries are under consideration. But our plain duty re- 
quires that we join with other nations in solving this tragic 
problem. 

We ourselves should admit a substantial number as immi- 
grants. We have not yet been able to do this because our 
present statutory quotas applicable to the eastern European 
areas from which most of these people come are wholly in- 
adequate for this purpose. Special legislation limited to this 
particular emergency will therefore be necessary if we are 
to share with other nations in this enterprise of offering an 
opportunity for a new life to these people. 

I wish to emphasize that there is no proposal for a general 
revision of our immigration policy as now enunciated in our 
immigration statutes. There is no proposal to waive or 
lower our present prescribed standards for testing the fitness 
for admission of every immigrant, including these displaced 
persons. Those permitted to enter would still have to meet 
the admission requirements of our existing immigration laws. 
These laws provide adequate guarantees against the entry 
of those who are criminals or subversives, those likely to 
become public charges, and those who are otherwise unde- 
sirable. 

These displaced persons are hardy and resourceful or they 
would not have survived. A survey of the occupational 
backgrounds of those in our assembly centers shows a wide 
variety of professions, drafts, and skills. These are people 
who oppose totalitarian rule and who, because of their burn- 
ing faith in the principles of freedom and democracy, have 
suffered untold privation and hardship. Because they are 
not Communists and are opposed to communism, they have 


staunchly resisted all efforts to induce them to return to 
communist-controlled areas. In addition, they were our 
individual Allies in the war. 


No ProBLEM 


In the light of the vast numbers of people of all countries 
that we have usefully assimilated into our national life, it 
is clear that we could readily absorb the relatively small 
number of these displaced persons who would be admitted. 
We should not forget that our nation was founded by 
immigrants, many of whom fled oppression and persecution. 
We have thrived on the energy and diversity of many 
peoples. It is a source of our strength that we number 
among our people all the major religions, races and national 
origins. 

Most of the individuals in the displaced-persons centers 
already have strong roots in this country—by kinship, reli- 
gion or national origin. Their occupational background 
clearly indicates that they can quickly become useful mem- 
bers of our American communities. Their kinsmen, already 
in the United States, haye been vital factors in farm and 
workshop for generations. ‘They have made lasting contri- 
butions to our arts and sciences and political life. They 
have been numbered among our honored dead on every 
battlefield of war. 

We are dealing with a human problem, a world tragedy. 
Let us remember that these are fellow-human beings now 
living under conditions which frustrate hope; which make 
it impossible for them to take any steps, unaided, to build 
for themselves or their children the foundations of a new 
life. They live in corroding uncertainty of their future. 
Their fate is in our hands and must now be decided. Let 
us join in giving them a chance at decent and self-support- 
ing lives. 

I urge the Congress to press forward with its consideration 
of this subject and to pass suitable legislation as speedily as 
possible. 
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